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JONATHAN SAWYER. 


The following account of Jonathan 
Sawyer and his ancestors is from the 
pen of Rev. Geo. B. Spalding, p. b., 
in ‘**Successful New 
Men.” 


1. John Sawyer, a farmer in Lin- 


Hampshire 


colnshire, England, had three sons, 
William, Edward, and Thomas, who 
emigrated to this country in 1636, be- 
ing passengers in a ship commanded 
by Capt. —— Parker. ‘Thomas Saw- 
yer settled in Rowley, Mass. 

2. Thomas Sawyer went to Lan- 
caster, Mass., as early as 1647, when 
he was twenty-four years of age. 
This section of the Nashaway valley, 
comprising eighty square miles in ex. 
tent, had been purchased in 1643 by 
Thomas King, of Watertown, Mass., 
of Scholan, sachem of the Nashaway 
Indians. Thomas Sawyer was one 
of the first six settlers. 
appears in the petition made to the 
general court in 1653 for the incor- 


His name 


poration of the town of Lancaster. 
In 1647, the year of his arrival, he 
married Mary Prescott. She was the 


daughter of John Prescott, to whom 


belongs the honor of being the first 
permanent inhabitant of Lancaster. 
The eminent historian, William H. 
Prescott, traces his ancestral line to 
this John Prescott. There were born 
to Thomas Sawyer and Mary Pres- 
cott children. This family 
figures largely in that most tragic 
of the 
which tells of the massacres and cap- 
tivities of its 


eleven 


page history of Lancaster 
inhabitants, and the 
entire destruction of the town itself 
by the Indians. On the land of 
Thomas Sawyer stood the Sawyer 
garrison, into which were gathered 
the survivors of that most murderous 
attack made upon the town in the 
winter of 1675-76. At this time his 
second son, Ephraim, who was at the 
Prescott garrison, was killed by the 
Indians. Thirty-two 
1708, the oldest son, Thomas, and 
his son Elias, were captured by the 
Indians and taken to Canada. When 
the party reached Montreal, the father 
offered to put up a mill on the river 
Chambly, on that the 
French would obtain the 


years later, 


condition 
governor 
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release of all the captives. Thus the 
first mill in Canada was built by 
Thomas Sawyer. He was liberated, 
but his son Elias was detained for a 
time to teach the Canadians ** the art 
of sawing and keeping the mill in 
order, and then was dismissed with 
rich presents.” 

3. Caleb Sawyer, the sixth child of 
Thomas, was born in 1659, in Lan- 
caster, He married Sarah 
Houghton, thus effecting an alliance 
between two of the most prominent 
families who organized the town of 


Mass. 


Lancaster. Caleb Sawyer died in 
leaving two sons 
daughters. 

4. Seth Sawyer, the oldest son of 
Caleb, 1705 ; 
Miss Hepsabeth Whitney; died in 
1768. 

5. Caleb Sawyer, the second son 
of Seth, was born in 1737, at Har- 
vard, Mass., a part 
which in 1732 had been incorporated 
He married Miss 

They had two 


1755, and two 


was born in married 


of Lancaster 


as a town by itself. 
Sarah Patch in 1766. 
sons, Phineas and Jonathan. Jona- 
than remained on the home farm at 
Harvard, which is still occupied by 
his descendants. 

6. Phineas Sawyer was 
Harvard, Mass., in 1768. 
to Marlborough, Mass., now Hudson, 
in 1800. He bought a mill property 
there, consisting of a saw-, grist-, and 
wire-drawing mill. In 1806 he built 
a cotton-mill, and operated it until 
the close of the war in 1815. It re- 
quired in those days great enter- 
prise and energy to project and carry 
on such a work as a cotton-factory. 
The machinery was procured from 
Rhode Island. The ginning-machine 
had not yet come into general use. 


born at 
He went 


The cotton, when received, was dis- 
tributed among the farmers, to have 
the seeds picked out one by one by 
their families. It was carded and 
spun by water-power, at the mill. It 
was then sent out again among the 
farmers to be woven cloth. 
Phineas Sawyer was a man of great 


into 


independence of character, self-re- 
liant, and full of courage. These 
qualities, so conspicuous in his busi- 
ness affairs, shone out with undimin- 
ished power in his religious life. He 
lived at a time in Massachusetts 
when Methodism was regarded with 
special disfavor. But Mr. Sawyer, 
believing that the Methodists were 
right, believed so with all his heart, 
and the petty persecutions to which 
his faith was subjected only intensi- 
fied his zeal and loyalty. His house 
was the home for all travelling Meth- 
odists, and the place where they gath- 
ered for religious worship. He was 
well versed in the best Methodist lit- 
erature of his times. He stands forth 
in the annals of his church as one of 
the foremost men for sagacity, bold- 
ness, and piety in the Needham cir- 
cuit. He had for his wife a worthy 
helpmeet, Hannah Whitney, of Har- 
vard. She was as ardently attached 
to Methodism as was her husband, 
and bore her full share of service and 
sacrifice for it in its days of weakness 
The sudden death 
of her husband, which took place in 
1820, left Mrs. Sawyer to provide for 
the support of twelve children, the 


and persecution. 


youngest, Jonathan, being then two 
years old. This truly noble woman, 
with but little means, faced the diffi- 
culties before her with an unflinching 
spirit of faith and hopefulness. It 
required superlative fortitude, finest 
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sagacity, and sternest self-sacrifice 
to enable 
fully rear these twelve children, give 
to them a good education, and estab- 
lish all of them in respectable posi- 
tions in the world. 


this mother to success- 


She continued to 
live in Marlborough some nine years, 

In 1829 
she lived 


leasing the mill property. 
she went to Lowell, where 
twenty years, dying there in 1849, 
greatly respected by all who knew 
her, and held in honor and affection 
by her many children. 

7. Jonathan Sawyer, the subject 
of this sketch, was the youngest child 
He was born at Marl- 
He went 
with his mother and other members 


of Phineas. 
borough, Mass., in 1817. 


of the family, when he was twelve 
years old, to Lowell, where for the 
next few years he attended school. 
He was a member of the first class 
that entered the high school of that 
city, having among his mates Hon. 
Benjamin F. Butler, E. A. 
Straw, and G. V. Fox, assistant sec- 


Gov. 


retary of the navy during the civil 
Thomas M. Clark, now Bishop 
of the Diocese of Rhode Island, was 
then principal of this school. 


war. 


On ac- 


count of a severe sickness, young 
Sawyer, at sixteen years of age, left 
school, and while recruiting his health 
bis brother, Alfred 


Ira Sawyer, who, after some expe- 


made a visit to 


rience as a dyer at Amesbury and 
in 1824 to 
Dover, N. H., where he was operat- 


Great Falls, had come 


ing a grist-mill, a custom carding 
and cloth-dressing-mill, converting 
Jona- 
than remained in Dover two years, 
going to school and working for his 
brother. In the fall of 1835 he re- 
turned to Lowell. His mother, for 


this last into a flannel-mill. 
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the purpose of conferring upon her 
son a more complete education, sent 
him to the great Methodist school at 
Wilbraham, which at that time was a 
most flourishing preparatory school 
for the Wesleyan University at Mid- 
dletown, Conn. Here remained 
two terms, when, at nineteen years 


he 


of age, returning to Lowell, he went 
into establishment as a 
Afterwards he went into this 
business on his own account, and con- 
tinued in it until 1839. 

During the latter part of this time 
he was not so engrossed in his busi- 
ness but that he found time to make 
frequent visits to New Ipswich, where 


a woollen 
dyer. 


Miss Martha Perkins, of Barnard, 
Vt., was attending school. In 1839 
they were married, and went to 


Watertown, N. Y., where Mr. Saw- 
ver became the superintendent of the 
Hamilton Woollen Company. After 
two and a half years Mr. Sawyer 
went into business for the manufact- 
ure of satinets. In 1850, his brother 
Alfred having died at Dover, N. H., 
the year before, and the children be- 
ing too young to carry on the busi- 
ness, Mr. Jonathan Sawyer assumed 


its control in connection with his 
brother Zenas. Two years later 


Zenas retired, and Francis A. Saw- 
yer, who had been a prominent builder 
in Boston, became a partner with 
Jonathan, the object being to con- 
tinue the manufacture of woollen flan- 
nels. In 1858 the property below 
known as the ‘** Moses mill,” another 
flannel manufactory, was purchased. 
This mill was enlarged in 1860 to four 
sets of machinery, again in 1863 to 
eight, and in 1880 and 1882 to six- 
teen sets. The old machinery is now 
completely replaced by new. The 
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old mill, started in 1832, was in 1872 
replaced by the present substantial 
structure, which contains eighteen 
sets of machinery, with’ preparing 
and finishing machinery for forty 
sets in both mills. 

Since 1866 the attention of these 
noted manufacturers has been entirely 
devoted to the manufacture of fine 
fancy cassimere cloths and suitings. 
Already they have established for 
these goods a foremost place in their 
class. At the Centennial Exhibition 
at Philadelphia, a medal and diploma 
were awarded the Sawyer goods for 
their ‘thigh intrinsic merit.” The 
business has, since 1873, been carried 
on as a corporation, having a capital 
of six hundred thousand dollars. 
The corporation consists of the old 
firm of F. A.tand J. Sawyer, and 
Charles H. Sawyer, the present agent 
of the establishment. In 1866 this 
company made a bold innovation on 
the method that was so long in vogue 
among manufacturers, of consigning 
their goods to commission houses. 
The undertaking upon which this 
company entered, of selling their own 
goods, was met with great opposi- 
tion; but their boldness and fore- 
sight have already been justified by 
the success which they have made, 
and the adoption of their methods by 
other manufacturers. This establish- 
ment can now look back upon a half 
century of remarkable history. The 
unmarred reputation for strictest in- 
tegrity which these managers have 
won, their far-reaching enterprise, 
and the unsurpassed excellences of 
their fabrics, have enabled them to 
prosperously pass through all the 


financial depressions and panics which 
so many times have swept over the 
country during this long period. 

Mr. Jonathan Sawyer, with his 
vigor of mind and body still unim- 
paired, lives in his elegant mansion, 
which looks out upon a magnificent 
picture of wood and vale and moun- 
tain range, and down upon the busy 
scene of his many years of tireless 
industry. He loves his home, in the 
adornment of which his fine taste finds 
full play. When free from business 
he is always there. He loves his 
books, and his conversation shows an 
unusual breadth of reading in science, 
history, and politics. He is possessed 
of a strong, clear intellect, a calm, 
dispassionate judgment, and sympa- 
thies which always bring him to the 
side of the wronged and the suffer- 
ing. At a time when anti-slavery 
sentiments were unpopular, Mr. Saw- 
yer was free in their utterance, and 
was among the first to form the Free- 
soil party. Since the organization 
of the Republican party, Mr. Sawyer 


has been among 
He persistently de- 
clined the many oflices of honor and 


profit which those acquainted with 


its strongest sup- 


porters. has 


his large intelligence and sagacity 
and stainless honesty have sought to 
confer upon him. He is abundantly 
content to exercise his business pow- 
ers in developing still more the great 
manufactory, and his affections upon 
his large household and his chosen 
friends, and bis public spirit in help- 
ing every worthy cause and person in 
the community. 

The children of Mr. Sawyer, all of 
whom have grown up to maturity, 


1 Francis A. Sawyer died June 16, 1881. 
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are Charles Henry, Mary Elizabeth, 
Francis Asbury, Roswell Douglas, 
Martha Frances, Alice May, Frederic 
Jonathan. 

Who can estimate the advantages 
which the influence and character of 
one man may 
munity? 


exert upon 
A poor boy, a mill-opera- 
tive, perhaps, may settle in a town, 
his advent unheralded; but within 
him is a force, an executive ability 
and sagacity, which are destined to 
create a vast industry, and materially 
affect many generations. He may 
find some water-power whose latent 
forces have been unutilized since the 
settlement of the country, and by 
the river-bank he may start a mill. 
From small beginnings he builds up 
a great enterprise. 


a com- 


Good judgment 
is required to so direct affairs that 
success is assured. Success means 
not only wealth to the proprietor, but 
hundreds of happy homes added to 
the community. 

Over fifty years ago Dover received 
Jonathan Sawyer, then a young man 
full of hope and ambition, honesty 


and executive ability, whose 


-areer 
has done so much to advance the 
prosperity of his adopted home. He 


found on Bellamy river a small water- 
power about which to-day is built 
one of the largest and most prosper- 
ous manufacturing establishments 
within New England, the products of 
which welcomed in a 


American homes. 


are million 
He gathered about 
him a score of working people at 
first, whose pay was small in those 
arly days of free trade. But when 
our government threw its protecting 
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arm and fostering care about the in- 
fant industries of the country, the 
establishment prospered and grew. 
Willing hands found ready work. 
The fame of the goods became wide- 
spread; new mills were built; new 
machinery was introduced ; new ope- 
ratives were employed. ‘The profits 
of the business were embarked in its 
enlargement until five hundred busy 
workmen found employment. While 
their number was increasing the pay 
had doubled. 
contented 


They are a happy and 
class. They get good 
wages; they never strike; they own 
their own cottages and gardens; they 
educate their children at the best of 
public schools; they support the 
church of their choice; they read the 
newspapers and the books from the 
excellent public library of the city, 
and vote for the candidates whom 
they wish elected. Several genera- 
tions of the same family have worked 
for Mr. Sawyer. 

Other have water-powers 
whose forces are as useless now as in 
the days of Passaconaway. 


towns 


The man 
has not yet appeared who will har- 
ness their giant strength and direct it 
to the advantage of himself and the 
community. 

Mr. Sawyer is a descendant of 
those Puritans whose unlovely traits 
of character, softened by time and 
the influence of free institutions, have 
developed into those traits which give 
New England and its _ institutions 
such weight in the Union. Dover 
people from the first were always 
partial to the Puritans, and gladly 
welcomed them to their midst. 
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SEPULCHRAL SYMBOLS. 


By C. C. Lorn. 


The word sepulchral is derived from 
sepulchre, a grave. Sepulchre is de- 
rived from the Latin sepelire, to bury. 
Hence, etymologically speaking, the 
word sepulchral conveys no idea of a 
special doctrine, sentiment, or con- 
ception in respect to the grave. Yet 
it is the popular fact that the grave 
This 
is why the word sepulchral conveys to 
the popular mind 

In all historic 


is suggestive of gloomy ideas. 


a gloomy meaning. 
ages, sepulture, or 
burying the dead, has been associated 
with appropriate emblems. Death 
and burial have always conveyed 
some idea enforced by a sepulchral 
symbol. Wedo not propose to re- 
view the subject of these symbols to 
a great extent. We propose mainly 
to discuss some of the more local as- 
pects of the theme. 

In Hopkinton, N. H., the home of 
the writer, there are two very old se- 
pulchral headstones. They are the 
oldest in town. They are in the old 
cemetery on Putney’s hill. They 
are in memory of Aaron and Jere- 
miah Kimball, two very 
dents of the town. 


arly resi- 
On each of these 
gravestones is a specimen of “shape- 
less sculpture.” On each is carved a 
grotesque, not to say hideous, repre- 
sentation of a head and a pair of 
wings. In viewing these old grave- 
Are 
these horrid representations purposely 
such, or does their hideousness result 
from immature art? It is a difficult 
thing to give a direct answer to this 
question. 
alone, 


stones, a question is suggested. 


If these gravestones stood 
as constructive products of 


their time, or if all the gravestones 
of their time were just like them. it 
were easy to infer that the sculpture 
is only rude art. But there are other 
eminent gravestones in New Hamp- 
shire. On most or all of them are 
similar hideous figures. Beside the 
frightful bead and wings, there are 
the skull and cross-bones, the hour- 
glass, and perchance a word or two 
of ghostly sepulchral sentiment. This 
fact tends to confirm the idea of in- 
tention. It would appear that at least 
the partial purpose was to impress the 
observer and reader with a dread of 
death. 

Whose head and wings are repre- 
sented on these two old gravestones 
on Putney’s hill? This is another 
somewhat difficult question. Through 
the study of history, and by construc- 
tive inference, we get a clue to an an- 
swer. This head, these wings, belong 
to old Father Time. He is old Sat- 
urn, who is otherwise Chronos, or 
Time. We find him pictorially repre- 
sented in the New England Primer, 
that once influential juvenile book. 
His figure is attended by this leg- 
end : 

Time cuts down all, 
Both great and small. 

We find him again in the older al- 
manacs, that are preserved in some 
old New Hampshire families. In 
these old pamphlets, he is sometimes 
shown with the familiar legend, as 
follows: 

Time was is past, thou canst not it recall; 

Time is thou hast, empioy the portion small; 


Time future is not, and may never be; 
Time present is the only time for thee. 








re- 
es 
ier 
oh 
1c- 
in- 
ng 
at- 
or 
re- 
er, 
ok. 


leg- 


- al- 
ome 

In 
mes 
as 
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Old Father Time is often now a 
pictorial feature of the annual alma- 
nac. He is represented as an old 
man, with a flowing beard, a scythe 
(or sickle), an -hour-glass, and a 
globe,—some, or all of them. The 
general symbolic impression is that 
time rules and ends all things. 

Why is old Father Time repre- 
sented so hideously on the old New 
England gravestones? Here we re- 
vert to our first question. The sub- 
ject of death has a double reference. 
It looks back to what is past, and for- 
ward to what is tocome. The sub- 
ject of death is intimately related to 
that of religion, because it is a prom- 
inent part of religion to ** bridge over 
the river of death.” Yet this is not 
all the work of religion, though a very 
important part. The earlier religion 
of New Englanders is reputed to have 
been very gloomy. Its devotees were 
impressed by a profound seriousness. 
This was specially true of their relig- 
ion as relating to the subject of death. 
In death were involved great contin- 
gencies. Before the face of death, 
men stood in awful suspense. If 
present joys were considered uncer- 
tain, future joys were more so. In 
theory, the elect were safe. But who 
were the elect? The humble believer 
of years dared not presume too much 
personally. He was not sure that he 
was one of the elect. He hoped he 
was, but he could not prove it. This 
was the situation in Calvinism, at first 
the prevailing religion. Perhaps this 
phase of thought had some direct re- 
lation to the hideous representation 
of old Father Time, transformed into 
the frightful ** Angel of Death.” 

New England religion as it was has 
passed away ; as it is, it contains traces 


of the former apparent conceptions of 
death. The writer has been forcibly 
impressed by the direct or indirect 
admissions of two Christian men. 
One was a Methodist clergyman. He 
was delivering a funeral discourse. 
He said in substance,—‘* I am alarmed, 
dismayed, appalled, at the certainty 
of death ; I fly to the Christian Sav- 
iour for a refuge.” This seemed to 
be the burden of his whole religious 
theme. The other Christian man, of 
impressive speech, was a Baptist dea- 
con. He was leading a week-day 
prayer-meeting. In offering a prayer, 
his first sentence was, ‘* Lord, we 
would realize that we are in a dying 
world.” The writer admits that both 
these men impressed him, but more 
when their separate statements were 
put together. In intellectual posi- 
tion, they were both analogous and 
anomalous. In the first instance, it 
would appear that, if there had been 
no such thing as death, neither of 
these men would have been religious. 
Apparently, the doctrine that godii- 
ness is profitable for the life that now 
is, had no place in their thought. In 
this they were analogous. In the sec- 
ond instance, while one apparently 
would gladly flee the subject of death, 
the other as gladly invited it. In this 
they were anomalous. We have here 
a spectacle of two devotees, both of 
the same religion, in contemplation 
of the subject of death, but viewing 
it from opposite stand-points. They 
were like two men looking in opposite 
directions—the one towards the rising 
and the other towards the setting sun. 
This is not a unique conception. All 
subjects seem to be capable of oppo- 
site interpretations. Hence the same 
subject or object in itself seldom con- 
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veys an unmistakable meaning. So 
it is somewhat difficult to look back a 
hundred years or more and tell just 
what-the forefathers meant when they 
put old Father Time in such a guise 
upon their tomb-stones. 

Viewing the ancient New England 
religion as predominantly a gloomy 
one, its gloom could not last. The 
law of nature seems to forbid perma- 
nent intense energy in a given direc- 
tion. A very intense man is the one 
most likely to change his views. <A 
very enthusiastic advocate of a scheme 
is likely to have just made a change, 
or to be just about to make one. A 
crooked line, rather than a straight 
one, seems to represent the direction 
of the intenser forces of nature. But 
we are digressing. The gloomy as- 
pect of the earlier New England re- 
ligion passed substantially away. 
The incidental causes of this change 
were numerous. The old Calvinism 
had to encounter formidable relig- 
ious rivals. Methodism came shout- 
ing ** Salvation’s free !” 
ing,— 

Religion never was designed 
To make our pleasures less. 


and also sing- 


Universalism came saying, ‘‘As in 
Adam all die, even so in Christ shall 
all be made alive.” Unitarianism 
came asserting the power of the 
gospel of love and works. 
Swedenborgianism mapped out the 
whole geography of the future world, 
and then substantially supported the 
Unitarian doctrine of the eflicacy of 
good works. 


good 


These and other sys- 
tems had able advocates, each aiming 
his controversial shafts more or less 
directly at Calvinism. Yet Calvinism 
was not destroyed, but, in being say- 


ed, was modified. The face of pop- 


ular religion, the aspect of death, was 
changed. The symbol on the grave- 
stone received new touches. The 
figure of old Father Time, transformed 
into the Angel of Death, passed 
away, but not till his face was chang- 
ed. Was this change religiously in- 
tentional, or was it 
only ? 


improved art 


People will observe that about the 
close of the last century the face of 
old Father Time grew placid. It was 
no longer the expression of a hideous 
grimace. It became round, moony, 
almost expressionless, excepting its 
inane placidity. There is just such 
a face on the tombstone of the Rev. 
Elijah Fletcher, in the old village 
cemetery of Hopkinton, N. H. The 
Rev. Mr. Fletcher died in 1786, and 
the town erected a gravestone in his 
memory. In contemplating such an 
engraved face on one of the old New 
England gravestones, the writer is 
reminded of the text, ‘* He giveth His 
beloved sleep,” for the eves of this 
placid face are closed. Did the 
sculptor think of this text when he 
engraved that stone? The only an- 
swer to this question is inferential. 

The ancient face and wings and 
kindred appurtenances were super- 
seded by another combination of se- 
pulchral symbols. As the 
headstone that named the 
became smaller in 
proportions, more delicately carved, 
and bore the engraved likeness of a 
pillar, surmounted by an urn, by 


a rule, 
or slab 
underlying dead 


which stood a mourning female, the 
overshadowing branches of a weeping 
willow tree covering the scene. Slabs 
of this kind are quite frequently seen 
in our older New England graveyards. 
They doubtless represent the progres- 
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sive tendencies of local sculptured 
art. But there is more than this to 
them. The world’s life is composite. 
When one dominant feature of social 
life changes, everything is affected by 
it, though such an affected condition 
is not always apparent to every one’s 
cousciousness. 

In the olden time, the popular 
thought upon the great subjects of 
life and death 
dogmatic. 
came 


was predominantly 
When it changed it be- 
sympathetic. The individual 
was no longer swallowed up in the 
immensity of a universal contingency. 
Yet there appears to have been no 
open confession of this fact 
ordering of tombstones. The idea 
stole upon men’s minds silently, so 
far as we can perceive. 


in the 


The inter- 
pretation of the new sepulchral sym- 
bols is easy. The ancient incinerary 
urn, once holding 
cremated dead, is 


the ashes of the 
the emblem of a 
perpetual tender memory. The mourn- 
ing woman and the gracefully droop- 
ing branches of the weeping willow are 
sufficiently clear in their own sugges- 
tiveness. ‘* We remember and weep 
for the lost,” is the language of this 
sculptured picture. The representa- 
tion seems to invite a tear of sympa- 
thy from the casually observing stran- 
ger. The idea 
affecting. 


is natural, simple, 


In the pursuit of our subject, we 
note an important apparent fact. We 
are now in an era of sepulchral sym- 
bolism that is transitional. The 
marble age of tombstone architecture 
is now prevailing. About half a 
century ago a new era dawned in the 
construction of the 
The 
hornblendic, 


mementos of 
dead of our public cemeteries. 
former slab of slate, 


talcose, or whatever else it may have 
been to those familiar with proper min- 
eral nomenclature, gave place gradu- 
ally and finally to the pure white dolo- 
mitic or real marble. Then came the 
solid monument, occasionally granite, 
but usually marble, with a tendency 
to a constantly increasing stateliness. 
Increasing wealth has doubtless much 
to do with this feature of sepulchral 
symbolism, bat not all. We have no 
sympathy with those who see only 
material 
things. 


causes for most earthly 
We fain conceive that there 
is something suggestive of sweet pu- 
rity in white marble, as well as some- 
thing of enduring permanence in both 
marble and granite wrought in more 
massive Indeed, there is 
something so completely suggestive 
in white marble 


columns. 


alone, that, on its 
advent in our public cemeteries, it 
seemed to be almost or quite sufficient 
without any specially graven symbol. 
For a time of considerable length the 
marble slab or monument contained 
no inscribed image of anything in 
heaven above or on earth beneath. 
Was this omission merely accidental, 
or was it adeliberate intention? Here 
again we pause in vain for an answer, 
except as we take it from our own 
inferential conclusions. 
came again. 
upon it. 


But change 
We will briefly reflect 


With a few exceptions that do not 
promise to become general, the pre- 
vailing tendency of present sepulchral 
symbolism is to copy nature. The 
memorial slab, tablet, or pillar, erect- 
ed in the public cemetery, more likely 
bears the representation of a vine, a 
flower, a bud, a sheaf of wheat, or sim- 
ilar object of nature’s beauty or fruit- 
fulness. Very seldom now does one 
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see an emblem of a composite idea, 
implying a strict allegorical thought. 
Simple nature now has predominant 
sway in the symbolism of the tomb. 
Why is this? Are we becoming nat- 
ural, in contradistinction from spirit- 
ual, in our necrological reflections ? 
Indeed, it would seem as if we are 
illustrating the idea of the poet Bry- 
ant in his ** Thanatopsis :” 


To him who, in the love of Nature, holds 
Communion with her visible forms, she speaks 
A various language. For his gayer hours 

She has a voice of gladness, and a smile 

And eloquence of beauty; and she glides 

Into his darker musings with a mild 

And gentle sympathy, that steals away 

Their sharpness ere he is aware. 


Since we must regard change as 
inevitable, we must also remember 
that it is governed by a law. In the 
progress of change, extremes follow 
each other in the end. From an ancient 
dogmatic absorption, we are pass- 
ing to an indefinite ideal reflection. 
Is this change better, or worse? Itis 
perhaps both. No time is so wise as 
to need no change, and no time is 
wise enough to ignore the good of 
the past. If thought upon the sub- 
ject of life and death was once too 
intensely artificial, it may now be too 
idly spontaneous. Communion with 
nature is a healthy antidote for mor- 
bidly reflective apprehensions of 
death and the grave, but a simple re- 
sort to the woods and fields will not 
solve all the mighty problems that 
press their right for consideration 
upon the soul. If life is not necessa- 
rily the vale of tears it was once pop- 
ularly considered to be, neither is it 
an unqualified bed of roses. The true 
soul must still think upon, struggle 
with, and ultimately settle the ques- 
tions involved in life and death before 
it can find permanent peace. We 
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may smile upon the brink of the 
grave, but we cannot smile it away. 
There is one phase of our subject 
that we must not overlook, especially 
as it is of eminent historic value. 
Assuming that the present time has 
profitable use for a more morally 
heroic sepulchral symbol, we are led 
to the historic and philosophic con- 
templation of an emblem known to 
the whole Christian world, and _pre- 
eminently to an important portion of 
it. Not to enter into any special dis- 
cussion of the theological aspects of 
the theme, we cannot ignore the prom- 
inence of the cross as a sepulchral sym- 
bol in all Catholic cemeteries, as well 
as the honor which it holds over the 
graves of adherents of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in 
places. 


other burial- 
The cross itself is historical- 
ly older than Christianity, and, as a 
religious the 
Christian church the position of an 
adopted sign. The tenacity with 
the older orders of Chris- 
tianity have clung to the sign of 
the cross 
feature of permanence in 
faith. Other 
pass out of style, but the cross 


emblem, occupies in 


which 
illustrates an admirable 
human 
signs and symbols 
remains the same from generation to 
generation. Such a permanency can- 
not reside in the form of the cross, 
one of the simplest in the world, but 
from some absorbing idea associated 
with it. What is this idea? As we 
wander in any Catholic cemetery of 
considerable size, we now and then 
observe a pious legend that indicates 
that the sculptured cross implies 
some future expectation, some es- 
cape from death, or some reward for 
its pains. The essential conceptions 
of the Methodist clergyman and Bap- 
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tist deacon is thus reiterated. But is 
this all? We think not. The Roman 
Catholic and Episcopal churches must 
include members who have thought 
further than this. We must believe 
that there are Catholics, Episcopa- 
lians, and other Christians who have 
advanced as far as the Apostle Paul 
in the contemplation of the symbol- 
ism of the cross. In Galatians, 
6: 14, Paul says, ** God forbid that I 
should glory save in the cross of our 
Lord the 
world is crucified unto me, and I unto 
the world.” In the 
says this subject contemplates only 
ae a ” 


Jesus Christ, by whom 


next verse, he 


new creature.” Hereby we ob- 
idea that the is em- 


blematic of something greater than 


tain an cross 
death, whether we regard death as 


something merely anticipated, or 
As 


the symbol of life in “a new creat- 
ure,” 


merely distanced, in experience. 


the cross may assure us that 
** godliness is profitable unto all 
things, having promise of the life 
that now is and of that which 


” 


come, 


is to 
which statement we are fur- 
ther told is ‘a faithful saying, and 
worthy of all acceptation.”” We thus 
draw from the language of Ist Timo- 
thy, 4: 8, 9. Can any intelligent 
person now fail to see that the cross 
is an emblem of a soulful accomplish- 
ment that finds reward everywhere? 
Therefore, on a tombstone, it may 
mean a thousand times more than is 
thought. We are not 
making an argument for the univer- 
sal adoption of the cross as a sepul- 
chral symbol, yet we invite an asso- 
ciated healthful moral reflection. Our 
admission already implies the possi- 


sometimes 


ble need of a more heroic moral sign 
in our public cemeteries. If people 
choose the cross, very well; if not, 
let it be a symbol more morally com- 
plete than the ghostly face of old 
Father Time, which only frightens 
us, or the pretty tracing of ivy or 
similar natural form, that allures us 
to nothing of which we 
composite idea. 


have any 
If there is no ab- 
stract form in nature or art that suits 
us, there are numbers of grand old 
texts of inexhaustible suggestiveness, 
and they can be decorated with all 
the accessory sculptural ornamenta- 
tion that true art will allow. 

In a word, society needs a fuller 
realization of the truth as it is ex- 
pressed in Festus: 

Life ’s more than breath and the quick round of 
blood; 

°T is a great spirit and a busy heart. 

We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, not 
breaths; 

In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 

We should count time by heart-throbs. 
lives 

Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best. 


He most 


With such a thought fully estab- 
lished in consciousness, we may con- 
template death as hopefully as Mrs. 
Barbauld, when, in old age, she wrote 
the following : 

Life, we ’ve been so long together, 

Through pleasant and through cloudy weather, 
"Tis hard to part when friends are dear; 
Perhaps *t will cost a sigh, a tear: 

Then steal away, give little warning, 

Chose thine own time. 


Say not Good-night, but in some brighter clime 
Bid me Good-morning. 


Then we that there 
will be nothing graven upop our 
tombstones that will or can frighten 
or allure us from the central truth of 


all human existence. 


may assume 
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FAITHFUL UNTO DEATH. 


By Witu1am O. Cloves, 


Author of “The Deserted Farm-House,” ‘‘ That Old House,” “That New House,” ete., etc. 


The story which I am about to nar- 
rate was revived in my memory dur- 
ing an annual pilgrimage to the hearth 
and home of my childhood. It madea 
deep and lasting impression upon my 
mind. Init I discovered lessons that 
ought not to be lost, but, upon the other 
hand, emphasized and made valuable 
to the generation that is crowding to 
the front. Hence it happened that 
I resolved to clothe it in language and 
give it to the public. 

In-doors everything and everybody 
werecheerful. A bountiful dinner had 
been served ; the older members of the 
gathering were animated in conversa- 
tion in which family reminiscences were 
the theme; merry children were in- 
dulging in a frolic, and realizing to the 
fullest degree the happiness they had 
anticipated when visiting at grand- 
mother’s; and a feeling of security» 
temporary exemption from cares, and 
thankfulness for such a reunion pre- 
vailed in all hearts. 

Out-doors everything was unattract- 
iveand forbidding. The trees were 
bare of foliage ; the fields were barren ; 
the wind piped and whistled a melan- 
cholly refrain about the doors and win- 
dows ; the air was stinging cold ; and it 
was an absolute certainty that a mile 
tramp over yonder bleak hill would be 
attended with bodily discomforts. 

Noéwithstanding this contrast in my 
surroundings, and in pursuance of a 
resolve I had made before leaving 
home, I boldly set out on a visit to the 
graves of my kindred. I need not at. 
tempt to analyze or emphasize the emo- 


tion, colored by chastened sensibility, 
and made the more impressive by 
strange presentiments, that possessed 
my mind when standing near the mar- 
ble slabs that marked their last resting- 
places. Most men and women have 
been visitors in similar places at some 
period of their lives, and therefore have 
complete knowledge of a perturbation 
that is not easily or satisfactorily de- 
picted. The only circumstance of 
note—for it concerns my story—is, 
that when I was about to retire from 
the sacred enclosure, my eye fell 
upon the following inscription upon a 
white marble gravestone : 


KaTHERINE PoLtock, 
1838—1878. 
FatrHFuL unto DEaTu. 


I paused abruptly, and, standing there 
in the piercing autumn wind, I won- 
dered how many of the yearly visitors 
to this city of the dead—those who 
chanced to read this simple inscrip- 
tion—knew the story of the life for 
which it was a memorial. I won- 
dered who felt the inspiration that 
such an epitaph should animate in a 
sensitive nature; wondered who of 
all the throng shed a tear, or gave 
even a passing thought, to her of whom 
such a worthy inscription could be 
made. And while I thus wondered, 
the past came vividly before my eve 
and mind. Katherine Pollock was 
present like a midnight apparition, 
and a memoir of her life, its joys, 
sorrows, and benefactions, its strug- 
gles and its triumphs, was as plain to 
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me as the printed page. I turned 
away saddened, but not to forget the 
lesson that had thus come to me. Let 
me relate it. 

The home of Katherine Pollock was 
in a nameless New England farming 
district. Her childhood and youth 
were full to overflowing with the light- 
hearted and merry joys that are the 
experience of the youngest and petted 
member of a family. Nothing in rea- 
son was denied, and yet her sur- 
roundings, education, and home influ- 
ences were such that she developed 
into the best type of serious and ad- 
mirable womanhood. Her friends, 
acquaintances, and admirers were 
many, for be it said of people in gen- 
eral that they are quick to recognize 
and give credit to an evident purpose 
to be useful in a world of suffering 
and want. That she was Miss, in- 
stead of Madam, all the days of her 
life was not because of any prudish- 
ness which had found lodgment in 
her heart, or narrowness that had 
clouded her soul. It was rather be- 
cause of the fact that she was the 
youngest child of her parents; that 
her brothers and sisters had married 
before she reached her teens ; and that 
shortly after she graduated from the 
village academy she was compelled to 
face and realize an inquiry concern- 
ing whither lay her own path of duty. 

To this problem she gave serious 
consideration, and, view it from what 
stand-point she might, excuse herself 
upon every quibble that suggested it- 
self, the solution was always plain and 
the same: ‘*The path you should 
walk in is before you as distinct as 
the light of day. Your life—so much 
of it as duty demands—should be ded- 
icated to the service of your venerable 
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father and mother. You should be 
their cheerful and obedient compan- 
ion; the joy and sunshine of their 
home ; sight to eyes that are growing 
dim with age ; a worker for hands that 
must soon cease from toil and hard- 
ships; a strong staff and support 
for them while they are passing from 
their burdens, anxieties, and cares— 
through the golden Indian summer of 
life—along the margin of the dark val- 
ley that leads to the shining shore.” 

This was the message that came to 
Katherine, when, on a Christmas Eve 
in the long ago, she knelt at the altar 
rail in the dear little chapel among 
the hills of her native place, and in 
meekness of spirit pleaded not only to 
be shown the path she ought to take, 
but for resignation and strength to 
walk faithfully therein to the end. 
This was the experience of a supreme 
hour of her life; an hour when light 
from far beyond an earthly vision illu- 
mined her soul, and a solemn sense 
of obligation guided her purpose. 
Then it was, in this sacred hour and 
place, that she unhesitatingly put 
lovers, dreams of maternal happiness, 
visions of a home of her own and all 
that it implies, behind her, and in un- 
feigned earnestness dedicated herself 
to the service of others. That it was 
a high and noble resolve none shall 
question. 

It only remains to be recorded in this 
connection that Katherine was faith- 
ful to her vows ; that in the four years 
that followed she denied herself the 
society that young people court, 
smothered every ambitious dream of 
rising above the duties of her sur- 
roundings, and in a great measure 
lived apart from the world. Day and 
night found her at her task. Indeed 
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she ministerd to her aged parents as 
only a dutiful daughter can minister 
to those she loves, closed their eyes 
when the messenger of death came, 
and mourned for them with kindred 
sincerity. 

A few months later Katherine bade 
adieu to the old home,—the home 
around which so many fond memories 
clustered, where childhood’s days bad 
been crowned with love and tender- 
ness, and where in mature years she 
had found supreme happiness in the 
consciousness of duty faithfully per- 
formed,—and sought employment in 
the city. For the next three years her 
life was uneventful. Although she 
was a servant at such toil as falls to 
the lot of a saleswoman, she lived 
above the grovelling crowd, and un- 
consciously developed in strength and 
purity of character, until the men and 
women of her acquaintance recog- 
nized in her individuality the idea] 
womanhood. Nothing more need be 
said of those three years of her 
life. 

But there came another turning- 
point in Katherine’s career. It came 
on a Christmas Eve, as other events 
had come ; came as the result of many 
weeks’ reflection, and, coming, found 
her where she was ever to be found in 
that sacred hour, in a church and 
upon bended knees. And this was 
the message, coupled with a com- 
mand: ‘Sister! It is your country 
that calls, and you must obey. You 
are, therefore, here and now dedica- 
ted to humanity; you renounce the 
pomp and vanity of the world; you 
promise to be faithful unto death. 
Go, then, to the tented fields, to camp 
and hospital ; bind up the wounds of 
your battle-bronzed countrymen ; of- 
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fer them the consolation that woman 
only can give ; be to them mother, sis- 
ter, counsellor, and friend,—and such 
peace as the world cannot give shall 
abide with you.” 

Katherine obeyed the command with 
unflinching nerve, and during four 
such years as the history of no other 
country records she was counted 
among the tried and true whose service 
on fields where armies contended, in 
camp, and in hospital no mortal can 
estimate, and to praise which as it de- 
serves language is indeed tame. In 
fact, the privations, hardships, and 
sufferings of the noble and modest 
women who knew no foe ; who put the 
same canteen to the lips of dying men 
in blue and gray; who offered each 
the same consolation in their hours 
of suffering, wrote their last mes- 
sages to dear ones in distant and 
desolate homes, and closed their eyes 
in the sleep that knows no waking,— 
never can be told, and at this dis- 
tance from that sad epoch in our 
national history is not realized, un- 
derstood, or appreciated, save by the 
survivors of the conflict. 

At the close of the war, and follow- 
ing the disbanding of the armies, 
Katherine Pollock returned to New 
England and to the occupation in 
which she had been engaged four 
years before. Ten years later, worn 
out with toil and broken in health, 
possessed of but little of this world’s 
goods, but rich in experience, and 
content in the reflection that she had 
made an honest endeavor to perform 
her whole duty in accordance with the 
teachings and impulses of her con- 
science, she sought the hillside cot- 
tage where she was born, put it in 
good repair, and settled down to 
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spend her declining vears in peace 
aud quiet. 

To Miss Pollock, in the excitement 
of her return, the day on which she 
bade adieu to the old home seemed 
but yesterday. Like many another 
wanderer from the old hearthstone, 
when contemplating the scenes and 
acquaintances of youth from the en- 
chantment of distance, things had not 
grown old. This misconception, how- 
ever, was soon dispelled. She dis- 
covered that everybody and every- 
thing in the neighborhood had under- 
gone a change. Children had grown 
out of her remembrance; of her 
schoolmates, many of the young men 
were buried in the trenches among the 
unknown dead, many slept in yonder 
grave-vard, and above the mound that 
marked their last resting-places flags 
were floating ; the few that remained 
were, like herself, old and bowed 
down with weight of years ; while the 
young women had married and gone 
to other homes, and were now the 
matrons past middle life. Besides 
these changes she discovered that the 
elderly people of her time had joined 
their kindred beyond the tomb, and 
that even ** at home” she was among 
strangers ; that none knew the story 
of her life, and none evinced special 
friendship or sympathy for her, while 
not a few looked upon her with sus- 
picion. When she meditated on these 
things and took into account the sac- 
rifices she had made for a cause that 
should have been dear to their hearts, 
she felt humiliated, and became silent 
on all matters concerning her career. 
No one, therefore, save a few, knew 
the story of her life, and even then in 
but a vague way. 

But Katherine uttered no complaint. 
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Calm, dignified, and unassuming, she 
went about such duties as her hands 
found to do, and month after month 
went from house to house in the vil- 
lage—often without recompense or 
even thanks—nursing the sick, and 
offering the consolation that only the 
pure in spirit can offer in the dark 
hours when anxious friends watch 
at the bedside of the dying, or, with 
breaking hearts, stand at the portals 
of a new-made grave. She was a 
ministering angel to the poor and 
needy, a friend to every worthy 
cause, a wise and safe counsellor to 
the young, and a sympathizing visitor 
to those who were burdened with do- 
mestic cares and troubled about the 
future. Thus she made her influence 
felt. and by slow degrees won the 
affection of the people of the commu- 
nity, and impressed all who knew her 
that she was one woman in a thou- 
sand, and worthy of the highest re- 
spect. Ina word, everybody acknowl- 
edged her superior qualities of head 
and heart, appreciated her worth, and 
spoke well of her. 

There came a time, however—and 
it is here that the purposes of this 
story have their beginning—when this 
dear soul was in serious trouble and 
distress of mind, when those who had 
looked upon her as an earthly saint 
saw no longer in her a woman worthy 
of their confidence, when neighbors 
were indifferent, when acquaintances 
passed without recognition, when the 
tongue of scandal was loosened, and 
the community talked little else be- 
sides the disgrace she had brought 
upon the good name of her honored 
parents. All this is but an oft-repeated 
story—oft-repeated, for human nature 
is so made up, and justice is so blind- 
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ed by what it cannot understand, that 
suspicion increases to grave propor- 
tions by what it feeds upon till the 
original charge, however slight it may 
have been, is lost sight of in the volu- 
minous false evidence that ingenious 
suggestions, thoughtless invention, 
and morbid imaginings have gathered 
about it. 

The circumstance that vexed the 
air of the neighborhood in which 
Katherine Pollock resided is briefly 
stated: One night in August there 
came to her door a man past the age 
of middle life. He was a stranger in 
the place. Those who saw him said 
he was intoxicated, shabbily clothed, 
sick, and evidently a tramp. It was 
clear that he was a person without 
character, without friends, possibly a 
criminal from justice, and of a cer- 
tainty an unfit associate for a woman. 
Miss Pollock admitted him to her 
house ; and, while it was known for 
weeks after that he was still there, 
he was not seen by any soul in the 
neighborhood save the doctor, and 
that professional gentleman had ab- 
solutely nothing to say concerning 
him. Miss Pollock was seldom seen 
abroad, and then her walk was hur- 
ried; she avoided conversation, and 
appeared strangely. Surely some- 
thing out of the ordinary course of 
events had happened. There was a 
mystery about it all; and therefore, 
when we take into account the inqgtis- 
itiveness of the American people, we 
cannot so much wonder that the pub- 
lic was agitated—that people talked. 

This was all there was upon which 
to build a scandal, but it was quite 
enough. A good name had perished 
ina day. The recollections of duty 
nobly and faithfully performed, of the 
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thousand and one acts of kindness 
that involved labor and sacrifice, of 
devotion to the church and communi- 
ty, are no protection from cruel and 
unjust censure when once the tide 
sets in the opposite direction. No 
matter what may have been the vir- 
tues of the accused, no matter how 
circumspect a life may have been lived, 
no matter in what principles that life 
may have been anchored, remove the 
safeguards but for a moment, and 
evil—so stealthily does it stalk 
abroad—usurps goodness, and sad 
consequences follow. 

Miss Pollock was conscious of the 
situation. The suspicious glances of 
old acquaintances, the cold indiffer- 
ence of those who had been her warm- 
est friends, neglect, slights, words 
that had fallen on her ear when pass- 
ing groups of merry children paus- 
ed in their play and stared after 
her with wondering eyes,—these, and 
many other significant things empha- 
sized the changed attitude of the 
community towards her. 
deed sorely troubled. 

But why didn’t she confide her 
trouble to those whose position in 
the village was such that, if they 
stated emphatically that there was no 
cause for condemnation, even though 
they withheld a statement of facts, 
all this scandal would cease? Why 
didn’t she? Ah! there is the secret, 
and the secret could not be told. It 
must remain in her bosom, whatever 
the consequences might be. 

And so this lonely woman, standing 
true to what she believed to be duty, 
bore her trial, as she had borne all 
the trials of her life, meekly, confided 
in a higher power than humanity, and, 
in so doing, found herself nearer the 


She was in- 
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great fountain, the source of which 
is within the veil mortal eyes have not 
yet discovered. She was yet a woman, 
with woman’s pride and woman’s fine 
sense of public sentiment, and not- 
withstanding the higher resolve she 
had made, and her purpose to endure 
martyrdom if necessary, she had hours 
of weakness and despondency when 
her heart almost ceased to beat, and 
she went down into the valley of utter 
despair. Besides all this she felt that 
possibly her unfortunate position had 
a tendency to weaken public morals, 
especially in the young, and this was 
no inconsiderable part of her burden. 
Meanwhile the public pulse beat 
at random, and the public voice was 
raised in mutiny. Some said she was 
harboring an outlaw; others imag- 
ined that some old lover had inveigled 
himself into her good graces; a few 
claimed to remember that in the days 
of her youth her name had been asso- 
ciated with that of a young man and 
in some way compromised ; that she 
had been secretly married, and be- 
cause of some disagreement, or censure 
of friends and acquaintances, she had 
given her husband the slip and sought 
forgetfulness and atonement—the 
door to a new life—in the army, where 
she was well paid for her services, and 
later in deeds of mercy and charity. 
Had there been any truth in this 
imagined tale, which there was not, a 
generous-minded public, with pure in- 
tentions, would not have laid stress 
upon it. It would have called to 
mind the story—for some of the older 
people of the village knew it—of her 
devotion to her parents, of her sacri- 
fice and service to the men who fought 
battles, and her subsequent labor of 
love among the poor and unfortunate 
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in their midst. It would have discov- 
ered that her career had established a 
character so grand in all its impulses 
and so true in all its aspirations that 
no happening should influence their 
judgment, and no unexpected and 
temporarily unexplained circumstance 
cause unfriendly discussion. It would 
have demanded proof of her infidelity 
to her established reputation for rec- 
titude, before making her a target for 
invectives and adverse criticism. In 
a word, her career, known as it must 
have been, should have counted for 
something more than superficial show ; 
it should have been her protection, a 
shield of defence which the voice of 
calumny, and the insidious imagin- 
ings of those who are prone to scan- 
dal, could not penetrate. 

Why was it not thus? Why? We 
fear that it was because the commu- 
nity in which she lived—like commu- 
nities everywhere on the face of the 
earth—had been wrongly educated in 
the social problem. The people have 
one code of morals for man, and quite 
another for woman. Unusual happen- 
ings in a man’s life cause but a faint 
ripple upon the surface of society, 
count for nothing in his social stand- 
ing, and are quickly forgotten, while 
a happening of lesser magnitude in 
a wowan’s life is magnified into un- 
reasonable proportions, and means os- 
tracism never to be atoned. There is 
no equity or justice in this practice. 
To condemn a woman simply because 
she is a woman is as mean as it is crim. 
inal; and yet it is the observation of 
all discerning people that the voice of 
the unthinking, unsympathetic multi- 
tude is often pitched in a false key 
when woman’s reputation is involved. 
Wish it were not so, persuade your- 
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self to the contrary as much as you 
please, and yet I but state the truth. 

A few more weeks went by in which 
there was no change in affairs at Miss 
Pollock’s, or in public sentiment. 
The house was not closed to neigh- 
bors or those who should have sought 
admission, but no one called; mean- 
while the stranger whose coming had 
loosed the tongue of scandal, ceased 
to sun himself on the back piazza, 
and to those who were disturbed by 
what they did not understand, gloom 
like night settled down on all the sur- 
roundings. 

The denouement, however, unex- 
plained and unsatisfactory, came at 
last. The undertaker, the Grand 
Army Post, and the clergyman were 
summoned, brief services were held, 
and the body of the unknown man— 
whose secret, if secret he had, was 
known only to men who kept it locked 
within their own breasts—was buried 
in the soldiers’ lot in the village ceme- 
tery. 

This, in spite of the repeated pro- 

tests of the clergyman and veterans, 
revived and magnified the scandal ten- 
fold, and added a new weight of sor- 
row and embarrassment to Miss Pol- 
lock’s position. Her services were no 
longer in demand among sick fami- 
ies; the young people forsook her ; 
and even in the homes of the poor 
and needy she was made to feel that 
she was not a welcome guest. 

Katherine’s only consolation now— 
even the associations and sympathies 
of the church having failed—was in 
those religious principles and devotion- 
al meditations that had been her sup- 
port and abiding happiness since that 
hour in the long ago when the path of 
duty was shown her, and, although she 
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was ostracised, and the world had be- 
come cheerless and unattractive, the 
greatest happiness mortals may know 
illumined her vision and was a joy un- 
speakably grand; harmonizing her 
thoughts, developing a forgiving spirit, 
and imparting sweeter communion 
than she had ever experienced even 
in the full flush of womanhood, and 
when immersed in the responsibilities 
of her mission. Thus it was that the 
consciousness of having discharged 
her pledges, accepted at the altar of 
her faith, made her strong even in 
weakness, and gave her a firm hold 
upon the promises that are the only 
healing balm of a wounded heart. 

The autumn days shortened, the 
brilliant hues of the forest faded, her 
loneliness increased, and sickness ad- 
monished her that the end was com- 
ing ; but her faith buoyed her up, and 
she was thus made equal to the task 
of caring for herself. In these days 
she had many precious moments. As 
her mind weakened, and she drifted 
neafer the margin of the great change, 
her solemn meditations reflected alle- 
gorical tableaux, on which in tearful 
ecstasy she dwelt with increasing ten- 
derness. Passing from visions in 
which past epochs in her life were un- 
folded, she often came to the imagery 
of a reverie that presented the close 
of her career. It was an unnatural 
experience for a frail woman, and yet 
natural to her who had followed in 
the track of an army in its marches 
and battles. This, then, was the 
realism : 

A woman who had been mustered 
with the legions, whose youth and 
strength had been dedicated to God, 
humanity, and country, who was con- 
scious that she had fought a good 
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fight and won the victory,—she had 
come alone to the dark valley that 
mortals call death. Looking back on 
the journey, she beheld the parents of 
her love and care and the comrades 
who had perished at bloody Ther- 
mopyles, in field and hospital, and, 
dwelling on the vision, she saw a 
great multitude, not of this world, but 
whose shining faces made the dark- 
ness companionable. On the other 
hand was the gloomy valley. Into it 
she descended without hesitation and 
with unfaltering footsteps, when, her 
faith having triumphed over her last 
physical fear, a stream of refulgent 
light stole over yonder threatening 
peak, beyond which, blazoned in bur- 
nished gold, were the cross and crown, 
and a beckoning host of the blue and 
the gray to whom she had carried the 
canteen when their wounded bodies 
were writhing in pain and their parch- 
ed lips desired only a cup of water. 
Experiences of this character more 
than compensated for the seeming 
loss of good name and the denial of 
earthly sympathy. 

But Miss Pollock’s health continued 
to fail. Thanksgiving Day came, and 
although the homes in her neighbor- 
hood were made brighter and hap- 
pier by the presence of kindred and 
friends, it brought no merry voices, 
no warm greetings, no rejoicing to her 
hearth, no balm to her wounded heart. 
no cheer to revive ambition or renew 
desire for the things and associations 
of the world. It was rather a melan- 
cholly event to her, for it confused 
her weakened mind with fluctuating 
emotions concerning the past, and ex- 
cited her relaxed nerves with passion- 
ate longings for something undefined 
and undefinable. Thus it happened 
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that she spent the passing hours of 
the day in a reunion with her loved 
ones—a reunion none the less real be- 
cause of their absence. In dreamy 
contemplation her modest rooms were 
again the scene of the happiest of 
family gatherings. She felt the pres- 
ence of the dear old father and 
mother, who practised economy even 
to self-denial for the comfort of their 
children, and heard their gentle voices 
in words of merriment and words of 
wisdom ; brothers and sisters whom 
she had not heard from since the war 
mingled in happy greetings that 
caused forgetfulness of all the reali- 
ties that shadowed her like a dark 
cloud. And so all the long day loved 
ones from behind the shadowy veil 
reflected childhood’s joys and buoyed 
her above the infirmities of age. 
Thanksgiving Day, therefore, brought 
to Katherine—as to many another 
lonely and sorrowing pilgrim whose 
steps near the shining shore—simply 
another form of communion with the 
invisible, fitting her for a sublime 
transition to the visible. 

The weeks that followed were 
mostly spent °in musings, Scripture 
reading, devotion, and companion- 
ship with the angel that seemingly 
hovers about those who are nearing 
the hour of their dissolution. Nothing 
like fear or distrust disturbed the 
serene hours, or reflected a doubt 
concerning the impartial justice that 
awaited her beyond the portals of the 
tomb. An unquestioning faith, an 
abiding trust, a calm and holy peace 
—such peace as the world can neither 
give nor take away—permeated the 
atmosphere of her humble home; 
while it is given to but few mortals— 
when being clothed with immortality 
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—so completely to forgive and for- 
get the wrongs they have suffered 
from the inhabitants of earth. 

The first intimation I received that 
Katherine—whom I had known from 
the sunny years of childhood, and the 
story of whose devotion to kindred 
and countrymen was familiar to me— 
was forsaken by men and women, 
and was nearing the infinite shore, 
came to me in a letter from a kinswo- 
man. The particulars, meagre though 
they were, made a deep impression 
upon my mind. I became troubled, 
and so controlled by undefinable im- 
pulses, that, being mentally and 
physically incapable of attending to 
my business, I stated to my family 
my resolve to journey to her bedside. 
My decision found hearty approval, 
and, therefore, early candle-light on 
the afternoon of the latter part of 
December found me at the mountain 
village. Two hours later, in com- 
pany with two ladies of the parish, I 
entered the modest dwelling of the no- 
ble woman in memory of whom I write. 

It was the hallowed hour of Christ- 
mas eve—the hour when the message 
of peace to the world i? uppermost in 
the minds of thoughtful people. The 
light burned dim in the sick-room. 
My companions, who had designedly 
entered the room in advance of me, 
stood near the couch of the dying 
woman and spoke only in whispered 
accents. ‘To them the significance of 
the day and the hour had not been 
fully revealed, but to her on whose 
vision the light of earth was waning, 
and the glad sunrise of the life eter- 
nal was dawning in effulgent bright- 
ness, it was significant of all the 
hopes, emotions, and incentives that 
pilot the way to the gate ajar. 
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‘* What day is this?” Katherine 
inquired feebly. Upon being told 
that it was Christmas Eve, she re- 
plied, ** Ah! yes, my birthday—the 
anniversary of my consecration. Lis- 
ten! the chimes in yonder tower are 
repeating, ‘ All journeys end in wel- 
come to the weary.’” 

Presently, speaking softly, hesitat- 
ing for breath, and cautiously weigh- 
ing her words, like one who feels the 
importance of not being misunder- 
stood, she said,— 

‘**In this hour, more than twenty- 
five years ago, a sacred duty was 
imposed upon my mind and heart. A 
voice that I could not disobey said to 
me, ‘ Katherine, your parents are old 
and feeble. They have struggled to- 
gether these many years for you and 
your brothers and sisters. They are 
thrice worthy of your affection and 
your care. You must not forsake 
them. You must give up your ambi- 
tious schemes, and be their hands, 
their eyes, their support.’ I obeyed. 
It cost me a severe struggle, but I 
gave up all. I said to the young 
man who had asked me to be his 
wife, that all was over between us. 
I did my duty as I understood it. A 
few years later, my venerable parents 
passed on to their reward, and then I 
was alone in the world. Alone! no, 
no, not alone, for in the same hour, 
in 1861, when on my bended knees 
at the altar of my faith, that same 
voice sounded in my ear, and said to 
me, * Katherine, the path of duty is 
plainly before you. Take upon you 
a vow to serve humanity. Go to the 
fields where your sick and wounded 
countrymen need woman’s nursing 
and woman’s prayers.’ I obeyed; 
and, during four such years as God 
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grant may never again be written in 
the history of my country, followed 
the flag—followed it from the Long 
Bridge and through the Wilderness, 
in victory and defeat, to Appomattox ; 
and in camp and hospital, on the 
dangerous border where the battle 
raged the hardest, I performed such 
service as I could for those who bad 
fallen in the fight.” 

The dying woman paused for a 
moment, and yet it was plainly evi- 
dent she had not said all she desired 
to ; that, notwithstanding her strength 
was failing and her sight was grow- 
ing dim, there was still a burden 
upon her mind to which she would 
give oral expression. It was with 
great difficulty that she continued the 
recital. 

‘** The world can no longer mistrust 
my motives or accuse me of vanity,” 
she said slowly and solemnly, ‘* and 
therefore I may speak with unre- 
stricted freedom. Let me say to 
you, then, that among the officers 
who commanded victorious battal- 
ions on stormy heights, and in the 
hours when the fate of the nation 
depended upon the courage of her 
sons, was the man who, a few years 
before, in the quiet of country life, 
asked me to be his wife. He was my 
friend ; he was my companion during 
many despondent hours in those 
eventful years. He was a true man 
and a beau-ideal soldier. I was 
proud of his friendship, proud of bis 
record, proud of the grand division 
of heroes whose steps never faltered 
when he led the way.” 

Following another painful pause, 
in which the fluttering spark of life 
seemed almost extinguished, she 
said ,— 


‘¢ The war was over; the bronzed 
veterans of many fields of carnage 
had passed in review for the last 
time ; the camp-fire no longer lighted 
the hills and vales of Virginia in 
weird splendor ; the flags were furled ; 
the drums had ceased to echo the 
long roll; and the survivors of the 
conflict were about to return to their 
homes,—when the colonel came to my 
quarters, and, without parade or ado, 
renewed his offer of marriage. 

‘*T was weary, broken in health, 
weighed down with gloomy forebod- 
ings, and so weaned by years of ser- 
vice in the field from domestic life and 
its desires, that I did not possess suffi- 
cient courage to accept his offer. I 
compelled myself to believe that to 
do so was to wrong a man who de- 
served a better fate than to wed an 
invalid ; that he could have his choice 
among the fairest in the land, for, in 
those days, few women would refuse 
a gallant soldier; and consequently I 
again sacrificed my own happiness 
for another’s. Hard as it was, I said 
‘No.’ He pleaded,—told me my 
answer, if persisted in, would wreck 
his hopes and happiness; that ruin 
stared him in the face ;—but for all 
this I was firm and unyielding in my 
determination. Before we parted, 
however, I promised—little dreaming 
of what the future had in store for 
us—that if ever the time came when 
he was in want or sickness, that if 
misfortune came upon him, and he 
needed a friend of youth, or a com- 
rade of his campaigns, to come to 
my door and I would share with him 
to the last cracker and give him a 
home to the end. 

‘* Five months ago he came to my 
door. He was in rags and poyerty ; 
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dissipation had done its worst; the 
end was near. He exacted a pledge 
from me that the name he bore should 
not be exposed, and the place he had 
made in history thereby disgraced. 
All he desired was food, a little of 
woman’s nursing and care, and a bed 
upon which to die in peace. I had 
promised him all these, and I faith- 
fully redeemed my pledge. I gave 
him the best I had; ministered to his 
wants ; invoked for him the consola- 
tions of religion; cheered his every 
hour; and when the final summons 
came, I closed his eyes in the long 
sleep that knows no waking on the 
shores of time. Less I would not 
have done for any needy veteran of 
the old command; more I could not 
have done had he been my brother or 
my husband. But you will never 
know his name. It is dead, save as 
it appears, coupled with honor, on the 
pages that recount the heroic achieve- 
ments of those who fought the bat- 
tles of freedom. 

**All that remains to be said,” and 
the words grew faint and faltering on 
her lips, *‘is, that for this I have 
been a condemned outcast in the 
community ; for this I have suffered ; 
for this my years have been cut short. 
But I am satisfied. I feel that I 
served humanity and my country ac- 
cording to my strength and in the 
light I had; that I owe the world 
nothing, and, having accomplished 
my last task, I may depart without 
fear. I forgive all who have wronged 
me in word or thought. Comrades,” 
and her voice was for the moment 
strong and musical, ‘‘ of the dear old 
army of the Potomac, brothers of the 
army of Northern Virginia, your faces 
light the way!” 
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In the half hour that followed, no 
words were spoken, and no sound— 
save the harmonious chorus of a 
party of passing village youth, who 
were evidently returning to their 
homes from a service of even-song— 
broke the oppressive stillness. No 
murmuring discord, no distracting 
influences ; an upturned face, white 
as alabaster, on which the light of 
eternal life was reflected, was teach- 
ing its lesson. To me—and I have 
no doubt my companions shared my 
experience—the moments were sub- 
lime in their impressiveness, causing 
my thoughts to drift on the margin 
of invisible realms, and to partake, 
in some degree, of the inspiration 
that comes to mortals in the trans- 
ition to immortality. 

**She is going,” whispered the 
matron who held her hand. ‘* To the 
companionship of her soldiers,” added 
the dear old mother—mother of sol- 
diers living and dead—as she bent 
over the couch of the dying woman in 
an unpremeditated offering of sympa- 
thy to the end. * Faithful unto death. 
Mustered with the brave and true of 
grand armies,” responded my lips; 
and, overcome by an uncontrollable 
emotion, I buried my face in my hand- 
kerchief. Then, as I contemplated 
the things I had seen and heard, there 
burst on my mental vision a tableau, 
the splendor of which excelled in 
beauty all the grandeurs of earth. 
Beyond the narrow confines of that 
chamber it was morning; morning 
beyond the dark valley of death, be- 
yond the hills, in Paradise; and on 
the tropical plain, musical with birds 
and fragrant with flowers, an aged 
father and mother were approaching, 
while near the couch on which lay all 
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that was mortal of Katherine Pollock 
were shadowy forms in blue and 
gray, surrounding a departing spirit. 
The scene slowly faded beyond the 
hills, and —— here my story ends. 
This, readers and friends, is the 
story that is told in that simple in- 


scription—* Faithful unto Death ”— 
on that marble slab in that cemetery 
in the hills. It teaches several valu- 
able lessons. I hope you may dis- 
cover them, and, if the necessity is 
yours, make the application. 
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CuHapTer X. 


Late in the afternoon the tired 
party awoke, after a long and re- 
freshing sleep. One has to get 
thoroughly weary to fully appreciate 
the beauties and advantages of slum- 
ber. The ladies had lost that look 
of care and fatigue which had marred 
their lovely features, and now ap- 
peared in full beauty. The gentle- 
men, disguised in the hideous garb 
of Indians, seemed to grow uglier 
with their rest. 

‘*Tf we had seen you by daylight, 
Cousin Clarence, I think we should 
have preferred the tender mercies of 
Osceola to intrusting ourselves to 
you,” said Helen. 

‘*It proves that appearances are 
sometimes deceitful, cousin,” replied 
Homer. ‘ Many in the world could 
not value me, save as an Indian, 
until I should resume the garb of 
civilization.” 

‘*] think your dress is very pict- 
uresque,” said Isabellu. ‘* Were your 
face not so marred by those stains, 
you would be quite an object of 
interest.” 

** Alas, that I am not so now!” 

‘*T mean in the sense of a painting 
or a statue,” replied Isabella. ‘ Your 


muscles of the arm show great 
strength! I do admire manly power 
because I do not have it. We found 
it very convenient in the swamp last 
night, did we not, Helen?” 

As the conversation began, the 
hunter entered the cabin and began 
setting out on a rude bench a simple 
meal, and now invited them to par- 
take. 

‘*Has anything happened during 
our long sleep, Mr. Shepard?” asked 
Tristan. 

‘* Not much: a party of Indians 
came up this way a few hours ago, 
evidently looking for some one, as 
they were peering into every thicket. 
I saw them in season, and as they 
came this way I sent my bear off to 
hunt for wild honey. It is a trick he 
has for our mutual advantage. I 
give him a piece of wax from the 
comb without honey, and he takes it 
that I am out of that commodity and 
starts out to find a new stock. He 
finds the tree, and I follow him and 
get a supply for both. Well, the 
bear did the business: they were too 
intent on their search to war with old 
Bruin; but he diverted them from 
this hummock. They reasoned, prob- 
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ably, that white folks and black bears 
would not be hiding in the same 
hummock.” 

** Are we safe from further intrud- 
ers?” asked Isabella. 

‘“*T hope so. The Indians are be- 
yond here now, guarding every out- 
let to this peninsula.” 

‘* Why did you direct us in this 
course, Mr. Shepard, instead of 
sending us direct to New Smyrna?” 
asked Tristan. 

‘* This was most free from danger. 
I knew you would be pursued in a 
few hours, even before you could 
strike into the Halifax river, and be 
a target for shots from either side 
all the way down to New Smyrna. 
Doubling back on your course puz- 
zled the Indians.” 

‘Tell us your adventures after 
leaving us on the creek,” said Helen. 

“They are easily told, Miss Bulow. 
I went back in time to see the last 
fierce attack of the Indians on the 
sugar-house. It was a glorious sight. 
My revenge was somewhat satisfied 
by the perfect slaughter of the red 
demons. The Yankee trick of using 
scalding water made me almost be- 
tray myself, for I could not help 
laughing with joy. Their fury may 
be said now to be at a boiling pitch. 
The walls and roof of the castle were 
alive with Indians, but soon the gal- 
lant defenders cleared it by an unex- 
pected charge. I was not idle. My 
last brand was a long one, — 

LXVIII. 
As the Indians retired I sent an 
arrow into the roof which I hope 
will be noticed and understood. I 
think your brother, Mr. Hernandez, 
will read it aright if he sees it. 
After this I fell in with a party of 
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Indians who seemed bound for the 
council to be held where the old 
chiefs and young ones were assem- 
bled under an old oak.” 

‘* We remember the place, don’t 
we, Isabella?” 

‘**They were there in force, all 
save Osceola. While awaiting his 
return, they bemoaned the fate of 
so many of their warriors who had 
already fallen. They talked in 
hushed whispers of their dreaded 
foe, “The Black Demon,” and cursed 
the Yankee captain, to whom they 
charged most of their trouble in the 
assault. Presently Osceola returned 
with his two half-breeds, and, lead- 
ing them before King Philip, told 
them to repeat their story. They 
did so with good effect. They said 
that ‘‘ The Black Demon” had come 
down into the hummock in a blaze 
of light, with two demons with him. 
They could not describe the chief 
Devil, but his attendants—you gen- 
tlemen—they said, had horns on 
their heads, and huge tusks on each 
side of their faces. They further 
added that the demons, having bound 
them as they were found, seized the 
captives and flew away. King Philip 
said this was another trick of the 
Yankees. Osceola corroborated the 
half-breeds’ story by telling of the 
dreaded brand over their heads. At 
last they made up their minds that 
their captives had been led off by 
white men, and immediately large 
parties were sent off in every direc- 
tion to scour the country and bring 
in the fugitives, dead or alive. One 
party went up the King’s Road; 
another, down the same towards 
New Smyrna. Others were to fol- 
low the Halifax to the outlet; 
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another party was to take the beach, 
and there separate, part going up 
and part going down. They were 
to go as far as the fastest horse 
could carry one in every direction 
before turning, and then, retracing 
their steps, to search every hiding- 
place.” 

** You do not give us a very good 
picture of the prospect of escape,” 
said Homer. 

‘+ It was further agreed that not a 
gun should be fired until the fugi- 
tives should be discovered. It began 
to look pretty blue then, but I 
thought of my bear, and was glad I 
had directed you in this direction.” 

‘* How are you going to get us out 
of this dilemma, my good friend?” 
said Tristan. ‘* We are very depend- 
ent on your judgment.” 

‘*T have a plan which we will try 
as soon as it is dark. I figured it 
out last night, but dared not attempt 
it then.” 

* Will you explain?” 

‘* Certainly, for you will be ex- 
posed to the danger we must incur, 
so should have a voice in the matter. 
Were it not for the ladies I would 
guide you to the old fort at Matan- 
zas Inlet on foot, but, having them 
to consider, I have concluded to try 
another plan.” 

‘But why need we change your 
plans?” asked Isabella. ‘‘ We can 
go where you lead!” 

** With the water to your waist, 
Miss Hernandez?” 

‘Not very well, sir,” said Isabella. 
‘“*I think you changed your plans 
very reasonably.” 

‘* When I left you this morning,” 
continued Shepard, ** I took the boat 
into the main creek, and up the 
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creek to where the effect of the salt 
water is lost—where the fresh marsh 
begins. The brakes and reeds are 
very high, and completely hide the 
boat until you are over it. For 
greater safety I covered the rail with’ 
soft mud from the bottom. It looks 
as if it had been sunken for an age. 
Now I propose to take you across 
the lake in this very boat, and then 
we must carry or drag the boat 
across the haul-over, and take a 
short ocean trip. The ladies can 
take the oars, while we must carry 
the boat. Can we do it, Mr. Her- 
nandez?” 

‘*] think so, Mr. Shepard; for 
four of my boat’s crew have carried 
it some little distance.” 

‘* Then, of course, it can be done! 
There is another source of danger: 
the wild ducks are in great numbers 
on the lake during the night; they 
must not be disturbed. I will scull 
the boat across, while you lie mo- 
tionless in the bottom.” 

During the remainder of the day 
the party remained quietly in the 
cabin; buat they had not long to 
remain, as most of the day had been 
lost in sleep. Just at dark they 
retraced their steps towards the land- 
ing in the run. At dark they stood 
beneath the overhanging trees where 
they had disembarked but a few 
hours before, and the hunter, after 
a long absence, returned silently 
with the boat. The party took their 
places, Captain Homer taking with 
him his uniform, which Helen agreed 
to carry for him during the portage. 
After they were settled in place, the 
boat began slowly to forge ahead, as 
could be seen by the foliage over- 
head. Although the motive power 
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was not visible, the hunter was slow- 
ly propelling the boat from astern. 
Soon they came out into the creek, 
thence into the lake; the birds swim- 
ming silently away on either side, in 
no wise alarmed, so gentle and 
steady was their motion. At length 
they felt the boat touch the hard 
sand of the outer ridge, and the 
hunter motioned the two gentlemen 
to follow him, while the ladies re- 
mained in the boat. Stealthily they 
advanced to the crest of the ridge. 
Five Indians were distinctly seen 
immediately in the path, defined 
against the distant horizon. They 
were gathered in a circle, muttering 
in a low tone, and the listeners 
thought they could detect the name 
‘* Black Demon.” Drawing back a 
pace, the hunter, by signs and mo- 
tions, directed Homer to aim at the 
right-hand savage, Tristan at the 
left-hand one, and then to charge 
with tomahawk and knife. Advanc- 
ing again, and none too quickly, for 
the party was about to separate, the 
hunter fired at the central figure, 
the captain’s and Tristan’s shot 
almost simultaneously echoing out, 
and followed by the second shot 
from the hunter’s unerring rifle. 
The tomahawk flew with its certain 
aim from the hunter’s hands before 
the fifth savage realized from whence 
came the attack. 

** Not a moment now is to be lost. 
Back to the boat. Capsize her bow 
on an oar. You two take that, while 
I will manage the stern.” 

Almost with the words the order 
was executed, and then commenced 
the heavy work. Up the steep grade 
in the rear they labored, nor paused 
on the summit, for the wild whoops 
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of the avenging savages came rolling 
up and down the coast. The ladies, 
each with an armful of oars, cheered 
them on, and dashed by their side 
into the incoming surf. The boat 
was righted on the edge of the surf, 
and then launched out into the deeper 
waters through the inner line of 
breakers. 

The ladies were first lifted into the 
boat, and one by one the fugitives 
climbed in and took their places, and 
the boat began to feel the influence 
of the oars when the first band of 
savages came within gun-shot. Their 
very unsteadiness seemed to be a 
protection, for the balls, although 
whistling all about them, did not 
appear to wound any one, and soon 
the boat was guided by the indefat- 
igable hunter over a smooth place 
in the line of the outer breakers, and 
was riding in safety on the long 
ocean swells, out of reach of the 
longest rifle of the Indians. 

** Are we out of danger?” said 
Homer at length. 

‘*T think so, captain,” returned 
Shepard. 

‘*Then you had better take this 
oar, I reckon.” And the captain 
quietly settled down in the bottom 
of the boat. 

‘*] think he is wounded,” said 
Shepard. ‘‘ Help me move him to 
the centre, and I will see what I can 
do for him, while you row a little 
further out.” 

Things being thus arranged and 
the wounded man examined, it was 
found that the bullet had made an 
ugly wound in his right arm, badly 
splintering one of the bones of the 
fore-arm. The exertion of urging 
the boat beyond the reach of the 
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bullets had drawn enormously on his 
iron nerve, but even that had to 
succumb to the excruciating pain, 
and he fainted away. 

The hunter seemed to be as expe- 
rienced in alleviating pain as in caus- 
ing it, and soon after the captain was 
revived, his arm was dressed as well 
as circumstances would permit, and 
he was laid on the grating in the 
stern, with his arm resting on the 
stern seat. 

The old hunter and Tristan then 
resumed the oars, and, keeping the 
North star a little over the starboard 
bow, laid their course parallel with 
the trend of the beach. The long, 
steady strokes took them rapidly 
toward their destination, and at the 
end of three hours Matanzas Inlet 
was abeam. Here a stiff north-east 
breeze struck them with a short sea, 
which, meeting the long rollers from 
the Atlantic directly on the beach, 
made a chop, very uncomfortable for 
the wounded man. 

** I think we shall have to put into 
Matanzas Inlet,” said Shepard. “The 
night looks boisterous, and we may 
do worse.” 

‘* We certainly do not seem to make 
much progress,” answered Tristan. 
** But I did hope to be able to take 
Captain Homer to town to-night.” 

‘‘] will warrant, Mr. Hernandez, 
to set his arm as well as any army 
surgeon, if we cannot obtain one.” 

**T think we shall have to accept 
your services this time again, for I 
see it is impossible to continue our 
journey by the outside route.” 

The boat was now headed for the 
bar, and, fortunately, crossed it with- 
out swamping. 

The bar of the inlets along the 
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Southern coast varies in distance 
from the shore from a half mile to 
eight, ten, or twelve miles, according 
to the force of the current discharged 
from the inlet. The bar from Matan- 
zas is about one mile outside the 
southern point of Anastasia island. 
Within the bar the water is compara- 
tively quiet. 

Bringing the boat to a stand-still 
in this body of water within the bar, 
but some distance from the shore, 
Shepard began to explain their situa- 
tion. 

‘* We cannot go through the Inlet, 
because there will be twenty Indians 
awaiting us. We must beach the 
boat on Anastasia island, as far from 
the Inlet as the north breaker will 
allow. I think the Indians will not 
be on this north side, as they cannot 
bring their ammunition over dry with- 
out a boat.” 

So, silently, they skirted inside the 
north breaker, and landed with no 
difficulty at the point designated. 
Leaving the boat drawn up on the 
beach, the party started across the 
sandy island and arrived abreast the 
old fort. 

The sentinel could be heard pacing 
back and forth, but the party were 
too near the Indians to dare to hail. 
Tristan volunteered to swim over to 
the fort, and try to borrow the boat 
without alarming the garrison. Soft- 
ly as he entered the water and pad- 
dled across, the sentinel heard him, 
and gave the challenge,—* Who goes 
there?” 

Tristan, just reaching the shore, 
answered softly,—‘' Captain Homer 
and party, pursued by Indians. Do 
not give the alarm, or you will ex- 
pose your friends. Allow me to take 
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your boat, and I will bring the cap- 
tain over; he is wounded.” 

** Yees can do that, sure, if all the 
articles of war previnted, for the 
captain is a noice man.” 

‘** Let your corporal know, so the 
captain can have a fit reception.” 

‘** Yes, sor, I will, sor!” 

Unmooring the boat, Tristan hur- 
riedly paddled back to his friends. 
Homer had been forced by weakness 
from his long walk and wound to 
lie upon the ground. Being assisted 
into the boat, the party all joined 
him, and were quickly rowed across. 
The garrison were all up and stirring 
at the strange news that Pat gave to 
the corporal, and even the comman- 
dant, Lieut. Barnes, the steward had 
ventured to call to witness such an 
unusual event. The party were wel- 
comed most heartily. Strong men 
assisted the wounded officer to the 
lieutenant’s quarters, followed by 
Tristan and the ladies. 

The hermit hunter, Andrew Shep- 
ard, was known and liked by every 
man of the force in the fort, and he 
had some difficulty in tearing him- 
self away from the soldiers and non- 
commissioned officers, and only did 
so On promising to return and give 
an account of the whole trouble. 
Lieut. Barnes had Homer laid on his 
own bed, and, bringing up the med- 
icine chest, offered to set the broken 
arm. But Homer, weak and sick 
from loss of blood, said,—‘‘ I can’t 
stand experimenting. Let Shepard 
do it. He says he knows how, and 
what he says he knows, he knows!” 

Shepard was soon at work, first 
dressing the wound and then splin- 
tering the arm. At length he was 
declared ready for rest, and a sooth- 
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ing potion soon lulled him off to 
sleep. The ladies were next attend- 
ed to. They had been admiring the 
simple comfort of the quarters, when 
Helen said,—** You must be very com- 
fortable here alone, but we are going 
to upset you a good deal, I fear.” 

‘*Wait a moment, ladies. I have 
foreseen just such an occasion since 
Captain Homer’s visit last Monday.” 

** What day is this?” 

“This is Saturday, 4 a. wm. Why?” 

“Tt struck me it was some time late 
in the spring. We have lived very fast 
this week, have we not, Isabella?” 

The steward now came in, with 
the beds prepared for another occa- 
sion, and spread them with sheets 
and pillows taken from Mr. Barnes’s 
capacious mess-chest; and shortly 
after brought in a tent fly, which was 
secured to the ceiling overhead in 
such a manner as to curtain off a 
room 12 feet square in one corner of 
the quarters. 

‘*Here you have all the privacy 
my quarters will admit of,” said 
Barnes, as he handed the ladies 
toward their apartment. 

‘Oh! Helen, this is heavenly. 
And sheets, too! Anda real bed!” 

‘Yes, "tis all that heart could 
wish, and more beside. Good-night, 
gentlemen! You need not call us in 
the morning. We have not had a 
fair night’s rest for a week!” 

Lieut. Barnes provided for Shep- 
ard, Tristan, and himself for the 
night, and deferred questioning the 
new arrivals until morning. The 
guards were doubled, and all was 
quiet for the night. The Indians 
were evidently aware of the arrival 
of the party at the old fort, but hesi- 
tated to again attack a stone house, 


[To be continued.] 
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TILTON GENEALOGY. 


There were three men of the name 
of Tilton in Massachusetts in the 
middle of the seventeenth century. 
It is thought that they were brothers, 
and came to this country from Tilton 
Hill, England. They were,—John 
Tilton, who was in Lynn in 1642; 
Peter Tilton,? who was afterwards 
representative of Hadley, Mass., for 
ten years, from 1665, and deacon of 
the church; and William Tilton, of 
Lynn, in 1645, who died in 1653. 

After the death of William Tilton, 
his widow, Susanna Tilton, married 
Roger Shaw, of Hampton, and set- 
tled in that town. 


Children of William and Susanna Tilton. 
Daniel,* born in 1645; settled in Hamp- 
ton. 
Jacob,* settled in Newbury. 
Peter,® settled in Lynn. 
David.* 
Samuel,‘ married Hannah Moulton. 
Abraham.‘ 


John Farmer states that from the 
three brothers—Daniel, Jacob, and 
Peter Tilton—have descended the 
Tiltons of the United States. 

Daniel Tilton, son of William and 
Susanna Tilton, was born in 1645. 
Authorities differ as to the place of 
his birth. It is uncertain now wheth- 
er he was born in Lynn, or in Eng- 
land before his parents migrated. 
He ‘* came to Hampton about or not 
long after 1665, for Dec. 23, 1669, 
he there married Mehitable Sanborn. 


He was a farmer and blacksmith, 
also an ensign in the militia, an office 
of honor in those early times.”*® From 
the New Hampshire State and Pro- 
vincial Papers® it is learned that he 
was elected to the Provincial assem- 
bly in 1693 and 1695. In 1694 he 
was employed as a messenger. In 
1696 his house was fortified and gar- 
risoned, as the King William’s War 
was then in progress; and the fol- 
lowing year he was summoned before 
the council, and his claim allowed for 
£9 14s 3d for some public service. 
In 1698 he signed the petition asking 
to be annexed to Massachusetts. He 
was again sent to the assembly in 
1703, and was elected speaker. His 
last term in the assembly was in 1711. 

In 1709 he petitioned for the in- 
corporation of the parish of Hamp- 
ton Falls, and the petition was grant- 
ed provided the newly created parish 
should settle a minister who should 
be acceptable to Rev. John Cotton,” 
the pastor of the mother church at 
Hampton. But Mr. Cotton died, 
March 10, 1710, before the arrange- 
ment could be perfected, and a new 
act was passed in 1710. Dec. 9, 
1711, forty-seven persons were dis- 
missed from the old church in Hamp- 
ton, ‘* in order to their entering into 
church state in the south part of the 
town.” December 13, a day of fast- 
ing and prayer was observed, and a 
church organized consisting of fifty- 


1 History of Nottingham, p. 476. 

2 History of Sanbornton, p. 795. 

5 History of Raymond, pp. 290, 291. 
* History of Gilmanton. 

5 History of Raymond, pp. 290, 291. 


6 Vols. 2 and 3. 


7 Lawrence’s N. H. Churches. 
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six persons. Rev. Messrs. Odlin of 
Exeter, Cushing of Salisbury, and 
Gookin of Hampton assisted on the 
occasion. A church edifice had been 
erected before this event. ‘‘ The 
Rev. Mr. Cushing preacht and gath- 
ered the church.” ‘* Theophilus Cot- 
ton. was ordained Pastour of the 
church of Hamptonfalls, the 2d Jan. 
1712, the Rev*. Mr. Rodgers of Ports- 
mouth giving him the charge, And 
the Rev*. Mr. Cushing of Salisbury 
giving him the Right Hand of Fellow- 
ship.” 

This was the reason why John 
Farmer stated that the parish of 
Hampton Falls was incorporated in 
1712. Daniel Tilton was a resident 
of that part of the old town of Hamp- 
ton south and west of ‘‘ Tailor’s Riv- 
er,” and as one of the petitioners for 
the charter probably attended both 
services, as he was only 67 years of 
age at the time, and was a member 
of the assembly the same year. Dan- 
iel Tilton died Feb. 10, 171415. 


TILTON FAMILY. 
(From manuscript me =! of Hampton, by Joseph 
w.) 


I. William Tilton was of Lynn. 
His wife was Susanna. He died 
about 1653 or 1654, and his widow 
afterward m. 2 Roger Shaw, of Hamp- 
ton. 

Children. 

Samuel (11), m. Hannah Moulton. 

Daniel (111), m. Mehitable Sanborn; d. 
Feb. 10, 171§ (1714), aged 70 y. 

II. Samuel Tilton, son of William 
of Lynn; m., Dec. 17, 1662, Hannah, 
dau. of Moulton. 

Children. 

1. Hannah, b. Sept. 15, 1663. 

2. William, b. Nov. 11, 1668. 

3. John, b. Oct. 23, 1670. 
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III. Daniel Tilton, blacksmith, son 
of William of Lynn; m., Dec. 23, 
1669, Mehitabel, dau. of —— San- 
born, having come to Hampton to 
work at his trade, two years at least 
before his marriage. 


Children. 


1. Abigail, b. Oct. 28, 1670; m. Christ- 
opher Page; d. Oct. 4, 1759, ae. 88 y. 11 
m., nearly. 

2. Mary, b. March 9, 1673; died young. 

3. Samuel (iv), b. Feb. 14, 1674-75 
(14th: 12 mo: 1674); m. Meribah Shaw 
(wid. of Josiah). 

4. Joseph (v), b. March 9, 1677; m. 
1, Margaret Sherburne; m. 2, Elizabeth 
Shaw. 

5. Mercy (Mary), b. May 25, 1679; m. 
Samuel Elkins. 

6. Daniel, b. Oct. 23, 1680. 

7. David (v1), b. Oct. 30, 1682; m. 
Deborah Batchelder; d. May 26, 1729, ae. 
46 y. 6 m. 28 d. 

8. Mehitabel, b. Oct. 2, 1687; m., May 
14, 1708, Joseph Lawrence. 

9. Hannah, b. April 27, 1689; m. Na- 
thaniel Healey. 

10. Jethro (vm): 

11. Josiah. 


; m. Mary 


IV. Samuel Tilton, son of Daniel 
(3); m., Jan. 7, 170%, Meribah 
Shaw. She probably m. 2 Benj. San- 
born, Nov. 7, 1721. [He probably 
settled in Kingston. He was enrolled 
in 1708, and was in Hampton Falls 
in 1709 and 1710]. 


Children. 


1. Samuel, b. Nov. 1, 1703; m. Abigail 
Batchelder. 

2. Abigail, b. May 20, 1706; m. Eben- 
ezer Prescott. 

3. Meribah, b. Dec. 23, 1707; m. John 
Fogg; d. Nov. 23, 1795, ae. 87 y. 10 m. 
2d. 

4. Josiah, b. April 1, 1709; m. Sarah 


Flanders. 
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V. Joseph Tilton, captain, son of 
Daniel (m1); m. 1, Dec. 26, 1698, 
Margaret, dau. of Samuel Sherburne, 
who d. July 1, 1717, aged 39; m. 2, 
Dec. 5, 1717, Elizabeth, widow of 
Caleb Shaw and dau. of Timothy 
Hilliard, who d. April 19, 1724; m. 
8, June 17, 1725, Elizabeth, widow 
of Benjamin Hilliard and dau. of 
Joseph Chase. He was of Hamp- 
ton Fallsin 1709 and 1710, and com- 
missioned captain in 1717. He was 
living in Hampton Falls in 1732. } 


Children. 


1. Sherburne (1x), 
m. Anne Hilliard 

2. John (x), b. June 14, 1702; m. Han- 
nah Robie, dau. of Samuel. 

3. Mercy (Mary on church records), b. 
March 3, 170%; m. (?) Nathan Batch- 
elder. 

4. Sarah, b. Jan. 25, 170§; m. Elisha 
Swett. 

5. Jonathan (x1), b. June 9, 1708; m. 
Margaret Shaw ; d. Dec. 9, 1797, ae. 89 y. 
5m. 20d. 

6. Joseph (x1), b. Sept. 26, 1710; m. 
Elizabeth Weare. 

7. Daniel, b. Oct. 4, 1718; d. Dec. 16, 
1720. 

8. Timothy, b. Oct. 4, 1718. 

9. Margaret, b. March 21 (31), 1720. 

10. Joanna, b. July 22, 1722. 


. Nov. 19, 1699; 


VI. David Tilton, son of Daniel 
(m1); m., Jan. 8, 170%, Deborah, 
dau. of Nathaniel Batchelder. (She 
m. 2, June 14, 1733, Dea. Jo. Fel- 
lows, of Ipswich. He was a soldier 
in 1708, and a resident of Hampton 
Falls in 1709, 1710, 1717.) 


Children. 


1. Nathan (xu), b. Aug. 14, 1709 (8?) ; 
m. Hannah Green; d. Oct. 21, 1793, ae. 
& 
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2. Elizabeth, b. April 4, 1710; m. Rich- 
ard Nason. 
3. Deborah, b. March 1, 1712; m. Jon- 
athan Swett, July 19, 1733. 
4. Hannah, b. June 3, 1714; m. Benja- 
min Sanborn, Dec. 27, 1733. 
5. Margaret, b. July 23, 1717; m. Jon- 
athan Green. 
6. Rachel, b. Aug. 16, 1719; d. March 
4, 1723. 
7. Huldah, b. Nov. 27, 1722. 
8. Rachel, b. Jan. 22, 172%. 
9. David, b. March 14, 172. 
10. Abigail, b. (posthumous) May 31, 1729. 


VII. Jethro Tilton, son of Daniel 
(1m); m. Nov. 4, 1712, Mary (b. 
March 28, 1691); d. 1771, ae. 82. 


Children. 


1. Dorothy, b. Nov. 25, 1713; m. 1, 
James Prescott ; m. 2, Oct. 25, 1736, Benj. 
Sanborn. 

2. John, b. Feb. 17, 1717. 

3. Mary, b. March 28, 1719. 

4. Anna, b. May 14, 1721. 

5. Daniel, b. May 14, 1723; d. Jan. 7, 
1726. 

6. Benjamin (xv), b. July 14, 1725; m. 
Mary.Green. 

7. Lydia, b. June 10, 1727. 

8. Elizabeth, b. June 9, 1729. 


VIII. Samuel Tilton, son of Sam- 
uel (tv); m. Jan. 31, 1731, Abigail 
Batchelder. 

Children. 
- Meribah, b. 1732; d. young. 
. Jethro Batchelder, b. 1736. 
. Meribah, b. 1739. 
Sarah, b. 1741. 
Reuben, b. 1743. 
. Abigail, b. 1746. 
. Lydia, b. 1748. 
. Elizabeth, b. ——. 
. Ebenezer, b. 1752. 
. Daniel, b. 1754. 
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1X. Sherburne Tilton, son of Capt. 
Joseph (v) ; m. April 14, 1726, Anne, 
dau. of Benjamin Hilliard. 
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Children. 


1. Samuel, b. June 11, 1727; d. Oct. 
6, 1727. 

2. Anna, b. Jan. 23, 172§. 

8. Sherburne, b. 1782; d. Dec. 18, 1733. 

4. Sherburne, b. July 20, 1734. 


, X. John Tilton, son of Capt. Jo- 
seph (v) ; m. Feb. 19, 1724, Hannah, 
dau. of Samuel Robie. 


Children. 


. Margaret, b. Feb. 17, 172. 
. Mary, b. April 6, 1726. 

. Abigail, b. Oct. 1, 1728. 

. Hannah, b. July 9, 1730. 

. John, b. Feb. 9, 1732. 

. Elizabeth, b. Nov. 20, 1734. 
. John, b. 1736 (1735 ?). 

. Jeremiah. 

. David. 

. Nathaniel. 

. Joseph. 
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XI. Jonathan Tilton, son of Capt. 
Joseph (v) ; m. Aug. 22, 1728, Mar- 
garet Shaw, dau. of Caleb Shaw. 


Children. 
. Daniel, b. 1729. B 
. Jacob, b. 1730; d. young. 
. Jonathan, b. 1734. 
. Jacob, b. 1737. 
. Jonathan, b. 1739. 
. Caleb (xv), b. Jan. 12, 1742; m. 
Mary Prescott. 

7. Joseph (xxvr), b. Sept. 25, 1744. 
Studied medicine with Dr. Ammi R. Cut- 
ter, of Portsmouth; m. Catharine, dau. of 
John Shackford, of Portsmouth, Sept. 10, 
1767. She was born in Portsmouth, Oct. 
12, 1745; d. Jan. 19, 1812. He d. Dec. 
5, 1837. Settled in Exeter in 1767, and 
was a surgeon in the Revolutionary army. 

8. Josiah, b. 1747. 

9. Peter, b. 1754. 
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XII. Joseph Tilton, son of Capt. 
Joseph (v); m. Dec. 13, 1733, Eliza- 
beth, dau. of Nathaniel Weare. 


Children. 


. Susanna, b. April 2, 1736. 
. Elijah, b. July 24, 1738; d. young. 
Betsy, b. June 18, 1741. 
- Nathan Weare, b. Aug. 13, 1745. 
. Elijah, b. March 16, 1749. 

6. Mary, b. Aug. 2, 1751; m. Nov. 28, 
1769, William Coffin. 
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XIII. Nathan Tilton, son of Da- 
vid (vr) ; m. Nov. 23, 1732, Hannah, 
dau. of Benjamin Green. 


Children. 


1. Nathan, b. Feb. 4, 1734. 

2. Benjamin, b. Jan. 2, 1736. 

3. David, b. Dec. 19, 1738. 

4. Phinehas, b. Dec. 27, 1741; lived in 
Deerfield. 

5. Nathaniel, b. Nov. 7, 1744. 

6. Stephen, b. Jan. 22, 1748; m. Han- 
nah Green. 

7. Ebenezer, b. April 23, 1757. 


XV. Benjamin Tilton, son of Je- 
thro (vir); m. Noy. 14, 1749, Mary, 
dau. of Benj. Green. She was born 
March 7, 1728; d. at Epping, Oct. 
25, 1809. 

Children. 


1. Michael, b. Sept. 27, 1750; m. Lucy 
Burnham. 
. John, b. Feb. 2, 1751. 
- Molly, b. Dec. 31, 1753. 
. Elizabeth, b. Jan. 14, 1756. 
. Jemima, b. Feb. 14, 1758. 
. Rhoda, b. Feb. 24, 1760; d. young. 
. Benjamin, b. June 22, 1762. 
. Rhoda, b. Nov. 24, 1764; m. Jona- 
than Cram. 

9. Eunice, b. Nov. 24, 1764; m. Jere- 
miah Lane. 

10. Enoch, b. Sept. 17, 1767; m. Molly 
Tilton. 
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XVI. Ebenezer Tilton, physician, 
son of Nathan (Samuel?) ; m. Mary, 
and settled in Hampton. His wife 
died Oct. 6, 1798, aged 48. 
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Children. 


1. Ebenezer, b. April 20, 1773. 

2. Susanna, b. May 3, 1775; m. Aug. 
10, 1801, John Robinson, of Epsom. 

3. Anna, b. June 27, 1777. 

4. John, b. Jan. 27, 1781. 

5. Robert, b. 1786. 


XVII. Reuben Tilton, son of (Sam- 
uel?) ; m. in 1767, Mary Pavier. 


Children 


1. Josiah, b. 1767. 
2. Mary, b. 1769. 


XVIII. Caleb Tilton, son of Jona- 
than; m. May 16, 1765, Mary, dau. 
of Samuel and Sarah (Dalton) Pres- 
cott, who was born July. 26, 1746, 
and lived in Hampton Falls. 


Children. 
1. Sarah, b. Feb. 25, 1766. 
2. Molly, b. Aug. 9, 1769; m. Dea. 
Enoch Tilton; d. July 11, 1814. 
3. Anne, b. Sept. 4, 1771. 
4. Joseph, b. July 11, 1783. 


XIX. Samuel Tilton; m. in 1765 
or 1767, Joanna Batchelder. 


Children. 


1. Mary, b.1768; mother of Capt. Caleb 
Towle, who was born March 29, 1790. 

2. Samuel, b. 1769; d. young. 

3. John, b. 1770 (xxvit?). 

4. Ebenezer, b. 1772 or 1773. 

5. Joanna, b. 1775. 

6. David, b. 1777. 
7. Samuel, b. 1779. 
8. Joseph, b. 1781. 


XX. Ebenezer Tilton; m. Mary 
(or Sarah). 
Child. 
1. Mary, b. 1800. 


XXI. John Tilton, son of Jethro ( ?) ; 
m. in 1742, Sarah, dau. of Col. Icha- 
bod Robie. 
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Children. 
1. Anna, b. 1743; d. young. 
2. Mary, b. 1744. 
8. Anna, b. 1746. 
4. Sarah, b. 1747. 
5. Dolly’ b. 1751. 
6. Lucretia, b. 1753. 
7. Lydia, b. 1755. 
8. John, b. 1759. 
9. Daniel, b. 1761. 
10. Isaiah, b. 1763. 


XXII. Michael Tilton, son of Ben- 
jamin (xv); m. Dec. 30, 1777, Lucy 
Burnham. 

Children. 

1. Molly, b. Sept. 20, 1778; m. Josiah 
Prescott. 

2. Elizabeth, b. Nov. 9, 1782; m. Reu- 
ben Batchelder. 

3. Benjamin Marston, b. May 11, 1763; 
m. Mary Marston. 


XXV. Enoch Tilton, son of Ben- 
jamin (xv); m. Jan. 30, 1789, Mol- 
ly, dau. of Caleb Tilton (xvi). 

Children. 

1. James, b. May 19, 1790. 

2. Sally, b. March 15, 1793. 

3. Caleb, b. March 19, 1795. 

4. Molly, b. Aug. 8, 1797. 

5. Jemima, b. Nov. 17, 1799. 

6. Nancy, b. Dec. 7, 1801. 

7. Enoch, b. Feb. 28, 1805. 

8. Josiah, b. Aug. 4, 1819. 


XXVI. Children of Dr. Joseph 
and Catharine (Shackford) Tilton. 

1. Catharine, b. Sept. 18, 1768; m., Nov. 
17, 1893, Nathaniel Parker. 

2. Dorothy, b. April 20, 1770; m. Nov. 
20, 1791, J. F. Sleeper. 

3. John Shackford, b. Oct. 5, 1772; lost 
at sea in October, 1810. 

4. Joseph, b. April 15, 1776; d. Sept. 
13, 1777. 

5. Charlotte, b. June 1, 1779; m. Na- 
thaniel Page. 

6. Caroline, b. May 30, 1781; m. Rob- 
ert Cross, of Portland. 
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XXVII. John Tilton, son of Sam- 
uel Tilton, of Hampton Falls; m. 
June 30, 1791, Patty (dau. of Win- 
throp Odlin), who died Sept. 7, 1823. 

Children. 
. John Folsom, b. Dec. 8, 1792. 
. Ebenezer, b. Dec. 29, 1795. 
. Samuel, b. Nov. 28, 1797. 
. Winthrop Odlin, b. March 7, 1800. 
Amy Folsom, b. May 3, 1802. 
. William, b. July 26, 1804. 
. Elizabeth, b. Aug. 18, 1806. 
. Joseph, b. July 22, 1809. 
. Sarah Ann, b. Aug. 1, 1813; d. in 
1814. 


XXVIII. Joseph Tilton, b. in East 
Kingston, 1774, settled in Exeter as 
a lawyer in 1809; member of legisla 
ture, 1814 to 1823; was a power in 
politics; m. Nancy, dau. of Col. 
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Samuel Folsom. He died March 28, 

1856, aged 82. 

XXIX. John Tilton, b. 1736 (1732 ?), 
son of John Tilton (x), of Kensing- 
ton; m. Hannah Clifford, May 19, 
1761; resided in Gilmanton; died 
Jan. 25, 1818, aged 82. She died 
March 28, 1829, aged 80. 

Children. 
. Samuel. 
. Elizabeth. 
. Nathaniel. 
. Judith. 
. Hannah. 
. Abigail. 
Mary. 
. John. 
. Richard. 
10. David. 
11. Sarah. 
12. Dolly. 
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DOVER GUBERNATORIAL CANDIDATES IN 1852. 


By Hermon W. STEVENS. 


It is the second Tuesday of March, 
the year 1852. The skies are over- 
cast, the wind being in the south- 
east, and rain falling. At his office 
door, in a little wooden building nest- 
ed between two brick factory struct- 
ures, and opposite the Marston block, 
stands Dr. Noah Martin, in his bottle- 
green suit. 

A ruddy and well preserved gen- 
tleman of fifty-one, with a presence 
above average height, legs quite 
short, and very portly, having a hand- 
some, pleasant countenance, looking 
hospitality and kindliness towards 
friends, and a quiet but not easily 
solvable reserve towards the rest of 
the world. He has thin hair, which 
may have been tawny in youth ; looks 


directly foreright, as passers-by would 
imagine, but observing all that ap- 
pears on either side of him without 
turning his short neck; moves with 
a measured step, invariably carrying 
a large ivory-headed cane; his level 
eyes, always on the ladies, are calm, 
and full of the dexterities acquired 
by sagacious experience with human- 
ity in weakness; his silver voice and 
persuasive rhetoric are never dis- 
turbed ; every little act, such as stop- 
ping to shake hands, is executed 
with as much exactness as if postur- 
ing before a convention. He is a 
Democrat of democrats, and no Whig 
trusts the frank look in his eyes, nor 
the noble bearing in his figure. All 
in all, he is one of the most remark- 
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able exhibitions of ;-9fessional dig- 
nity, gentlemanly refinement, and 
complete self-complacency to be found 
in his native state. He is considered 
one of the best physicians and sur- 
geons in New England. 

Since sunrise, when he read 33° on 
his thermometer, the doctor has been 
nervous. It is now 9 a. m., and he 
looks earnestly up and down Central 
street. There is little to obstruct the 
sight either north or south, though 
his view commands everything from 
Oliver Wyatt’s store, opposite the 
American House, to A. C. Smith’s 
carpeting and crockery warerooms in 
the Corporation block. There are no 
dealers on the Square, though a 
crowd is gathering near the town 
hall. The doctor’s eyes light on S. 
S. Clark and J. D. Guppey, who are 
coming from the selectmen’s office, 
where they have been to get their 
pay for auditing the town accounts ; 
and then he peers mistrustfully over 
towards the redoubtable B. Frank 
Guppey’s office. In the meanwhile, 
Col. John Stackpole, Moses Read, 
Charles M. Warren, John Gowen, 
Alvah Champion, H. W. N. Grover, 
and William B. Lyman, regularly ap- 
pointed police officers, go by, not 
without a pleasant **Good morning !” 
But the worthy doctor is hatless, and 
apparently none of the people in 
sight greatly interest him, so with a 
sudden start he steps backward and 
closes the door, shutting out the 
gusts that come whirling from the 
Landing and New Dublin. Certainly 
he expected somebody; and at the 
very moment of withdrawing another 
person appeared, nearly half way be- 
tween ‘‘ Shapleigh’s” and the store 
of John E. Bickford. 
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Tall, stately but for a cant of the 
magnificent head, dress wholly of 
black, hands long and slender, face 
large, and gentle and kindly when 
the eyes rest on children. He has no 
literary pretensions, but the specta- 
cled Dartmouth man, who has been 
graduated from Andover Theological 
Seminary, now shaking him by the 
hand, will not talk long without find- 
ing that he is a scholar, and a ripe 
and good one. Perhaps the doctor 
was looking for this man. If so, he 
was satisfied to let Thomas E. Saw- 
yer, the Whig candidate for governor, 
pass by. It is not certain that an in- 
terview would bave been productive 
of good feeling, for party lines are 
sharply drawn, and political intoler- 
ance is now more than ever a terrible 
enemy to candor and magnanimity. 

The doctor is at length inside the 
the little office. Little indeed, for so 
far as dimensions go it is but half a 
shade more extensive than a stage 
coach. Yet, despite the dirt of Dem- 
ocratic boots borne in from every 
county, there is nothing like disorder, 
everywhere spotless perfection, furni- 
ture without scratch or abrasure, 
books resting on leather cushioned 
edges to preserve the bindings— 
everything in harmony. The doctor 
does not profess to entertain Moham- 
medan views regarding strong waters, 
though far from being convivial in 
his habits,—so it does not surprise 
Mark F. Nason, a young and eager 
Democrat, anxious for something to 
do, when he finds a sort of indistinct, 
slightly piquant, perfume hovering in 
the room; and the big-bellied flagon, 
tagged ‘* Lyon’s Pure Ohio,” elicits 
no surprise, though he does examine 
with some wonder a dainty card lying 
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near by, containing the address of a 
well known heraldic chaser, crest and 
coat-of-arms furnisher. 

The mature man and undeveloped 
youth talk together. The difference 
between them is great. With a legal 
training the elder might be the lead- 
ing New Hampshire Democrat. The 
younger has an open face, simple 

“manners, and a certain roughness 
which does not exclude good nature. 
The one is calm and calculating, 
the other eager and impetuous. A 
child would unhesitatingly make 
choice of the younger for a confidant. 
Week by week the elder has read the 
Whig attacks on his reputation, and 
the vehement criticisms on his party’s 
platforms. Night by night he has 
talked the ticket over with Charles E. 
Bartlett of Great Falls, John R. Red- 
ding of Portsmouth, Dr. Kittredge of 
Newmarket, and W. J. Butterfield 
of Concord; and has joined in no 
end of canvassing reports with Dr. 
Joseph H. Smith, Dr. P. A. Stack- 
pole, Pat. Burns, Dr. Cowan, and 
George McDaniel. This is all over, 


and the result in the state is not un- 
certain, but he would fain secure a 
plurality over Sawyer in Dover. So 
Nason listens, and goes out to find 
Bill Peirce, John and Andrew Tuttle, 
Jake Crockett, Sam Plummer, Charles 
Dunn, and the Guppeys. 

An hour later Mr. Sawyer calls the 
meeting to order. The Democrats 
complain that he ought not to receive 
and count his own votes, and the 
Whigs retort that a year ago Dr. 
Kittredge not only received and 
counted his own votes, but actually 
declared himself elected to congress. 
Both sides work manfully and per- 
sistently. When night comes, the 
whole ticket has been elected at the 
first ballot—a thing which has not 
before occurred since 1841. The 
largest Whig vote ever polled in Dov- 
er makes the grim moderator smile. 





And now the doctor goes home a lit- 
tle sad, though to-morrow he will 
learn that the Free-soil Democrats of 
1851 have this year gone back to 
their old party, making his election 
sure. 


MAJ. SAMUEL YOUNG, 


Delegate to the Convention of 1788, for Bath (Concord+), Lyman, Landaff, Littleton, 
and Dalton—the Ammonoosuc Class. 


By Samuet Emery. 


The fifteen sons and daughters of 
Major John Young,’ of Haverhill, 
Mass., who had been an officer well 
known in the French-Indian War, 


were among the earliest and the stur- 
diest settlers of the valley of the 
Ammonoosuc. The eldest was Sam- 
uel, who held a conspicuous position 


‘Corcord alias Gunthwaite, is not named as a part of the class, but its population was larger than any 
town in the valley except Bath, and one delegate was elected from it. We infer, therefore, the omis- 
sion in the list of towns constituting the class is a clerical error of somebody in transcription. 

2 The children of Major John and Hannah (Getchell) Young, of Haverhill, Mass., were Samuel, John, 
Jesse, Susannah, Nathaniel, Joshua, Caleb, David, Susanna, Triphena, Sarah, Ruth, Joseph, Benjamin, 


and Polly. 
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in civil and military affairs in North- 
ern New Hampshire. From the very 
outset he stood manfully for the 
cause of independence. The Revo- 
lutionary rolls make the following 
mention of him: 

He was made sergeant of a compa- 
ny of sixty men, raised by vote of 
the Provincial Congress of date May 
26, 1775, for the public defence, in 
the north-westerly part of the state. 
He was mustered into this service 
July 29, 1775. 

In 1776-78, he appears by the offi- 
cial rolls to have been a captain in 
Col. Timothy Bedel’s regiment. His 
brother Jesse is named by the same 
authority as a lieutenant in Captain 
William Tarlton’s company. 

Besides the two already named, 
five other brothers in this family 
served in the war for independence. 

There is an interesting petition 
from Samuel Young, dated June 12, 
1797, in the state archives. It is 
printed in Hammond’s Town Papers, 
Vol. 2, page 413. Among other in- 
teresting statements in the paper he 
says he purchased 26 guns for the use 
of men in his company, who were not 
supplied, for the Canadian campaign 
of 1776. He paid from eight to 
twelve dollars apiece for them. He 
asked in this petition to be reimburs- 
ed, and at the June session the 
state made an arrangement of the 
matter with him. 

In the military service it is said he 
was a man of conspicuous ability. 
He had courage, nerve, and endur- 
ance. On the return of one of the 
Canadian expeditions, when the men, 
overcome by hunger and fatigue, 
would lie down to die, Capt. Young, 
by his own example of fortitude, by 
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his words of encouragement, and by 
force when other resources failed, 
actually drove them on and saved the 
lives of many. 

Subsequent to the war he was com- 
missioned a major in the militia— 
whence the title which he bore in his 
later years. 

In 1786 Capt. Young was deputed 
to proceed to Portsmouth, and, in 
concert with his brother, Capt. John 
Young, then representative of the 
class, to procure redress and relief, 
from the Assembly, from the town’s 
burdens of excessive and unjust tax- 
ation. An extract from their petition 
will vividly portray the condition of 
this frontier community in this Revo- 
lutionary period. 

‘* When the noise of war was heard 
in this part of the state, almost every 
man in town turned out in defence 
of the country, and marched to Cana- 
da under the command of Gen' Mont- 
gomery for the term of six months,— 
that a number of them enlisted in the 
service for the year 1776—at the close 
of which several persons enlisted for 
three years and during the war— 
some of whom died in service, and 
left their families in very poor cir- 
cumstances—* * * that we living 
in the exterior part of the state, ex- 
posed to the savage enemy, who were 
daily scouting among us, having the 
promise of bounties for prisoners’ 
scalps, &c., were many times called 
out on alarms, leaving women and 
children to hide in the woods, to suf- 
fer the fear of being slain by the ene- 
my—that we built a fort in said town 
(which cost at least one hundred 
pounds) to shelter ourselves in, at 
our own expense—that had it not 
been for poverty (which in many in- 








stances is man’s only protection) we 
should have left the town, and very 
probably the state, long before the 
close of the war.” Hammond’s Town 
Papers, Vol. 2, page 406. 

He was constantly in intimate and 
responsible relations with Schuyler and 
other distinguished patriot leaders. 

Samuel Young was born in Haver- 
hill, Mass., July 19, 1747. He died 
in 1805, just past the prime of life. 
From the time he came to Lisbon till 
his death probably no man had more 
influence among his townsmen, or a 
more prominent part in the manage- 
ment of affairs, than Major Samuel 
Young. He is named in the local rec- 
ords in all kinds of official position. 

John Young was a leader in what 
was known as the Vermont movement, 
as a result of which Concord or Gun- 
thwaite, as the present town of Lis- 
bon was from 1764 to 1787 variously 
known, according as the rival sets of 
proprietors, claiming under the an- 
tagonistic grants of Benning Went- 
worth and John Wentworth, were in 
temporary ascendency. 

The town did not acknowledge the 
state authority of New Hampsbire 
during the Revolutionary period, and 
was one of the historic *‘ sixteen 
towns ” of the Vermont union. 

It does not appear that Samuel 
Young was any partisan of Vermont. 
Perhaps we have the right to infer, 
from an allusion to the ‘* Vermont 
faction,” in a petition dated June 12, 
1787 (reproduced in Hammond's 
Town Papers, Vol. 2, page 407), in 
which he joined as a subscriber, that 
he was an opponent of that faction. 

The respective claimants under the 
rival grants of Concord and Gun- 
thwaite gave rise to other troublesome 
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divisions among the townspeople. 
Probably the two controversies here 
mentioned occasioned the principal 
local issues and politics. 

In both of these contests, which 
had large importance in their time, 
Samuel Young had the good sense to 
be on the successful side. He was 
one of the best educated men in the 
settlement, and he brought consider- 
able capital into it. With his native 
abilities he was thus enabled at once 
to assume a commanding position in 
that section of the state. He was a 
man of generous nature. In public 
office he always acted unselfishly for 
the public interest, and neighborly 
helpfulness and encouragement mark- 
ed all his relations and dealings with 
his fellows in private affairs. 

One who knew him said,—‘* No 
one knows what would have become 
of the first settlers of his town had it 
not been for him. He employed them 
in clearing land, and paid them in pro- 
visions. The virgin soil along the 
intervals of the Ammonoosuc was 
very productive, and labor brought 
good returns. In the year 1801 he 
furnished employment for all the peo- 
ple in his vicinity in the way of clear- 
ing 100 acres of land. The succeeding 
year he raised 2,000 bushels of wheat, 
which supplied the people in all the 
surrounding country with bread stuff. 
He not infrequently raised from 500 
to 800 bushels of corn, and, in time 
of scarcity, when grain commanded 
extravagant prices, before taking his 
surplus to market, he reserved a suffi- 
cient quantity for the needs of his 
neighbors, selling it to them at the 
prices which obtained in ordinary 
years. It was his custom annually 
to invite all his poor neighbors to 
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Thanksgiving dinner, taking great 
care to entertain them agreeably, and 
to provide them with something sub- 
stantial to take home.” 

He was correct in his business meth- 


ods. His handwriting was very plain, 
legible, and business-like, specimens 
of it being still preserved, and he was 
a ready and effective public speaker. 

He was twice married. His first 
wife, whom he espoused in 1764, bore 
him three children; and the second, 
Abigail Thompson, of Londonderry, 
with whom he was married in 1784, 
bore him seven. 

Their son Ira became prominent 
as a lawyer in Grafton and Codés 
counties, and in military affairs. In 
1835 he commanded the 24th regi- 
ment, which was designated to quell 
the Indian Stream insurrection, and 
he was subsequently brigadier-general 
6th brigade. 





Patterson. 
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Two of Gen. Ira Young’s sons— 
H. D. F. Young and Richard O. 
Young—served in the War of the Re- 
bellion, the latter losing his life, and 
the former a captain in the second 
regiment. Moses Young, another 
son of Samuel Young, was a colonel 
in the state militia. 

Major Samuel Young was the rep- 
resentative of the Ammonoosuc Class 
in the legislature of 1788, and in that 
of 1799. 

In 1792, a new classification having 
been made, he was representative of 
the Concord Class in the legislature of 
1794, 1796, 1797, and 1799. His broad 
mind, his large and varied experience 
in affairs, and his tried patriotism well 
qualified him for the momentous du- 
ties of the Convention of 1788, which 
perfected the union of the American 
states by the adoption of the federal 
constitution. 


CAPT. ISAAC PATTERSON, 


Delegate to the Convention of 1788 for Franconia and Lincoln. 


The circumstances attending the 
representation of this constituency 
are peculiar. The delegate was a 
resident of Piermont. He did not 
appear in the Convention until the 
adjourned session in June. The rec- 
ords of Franconia for that period con- 
tain no reference to the Convention 
or representation in it. Those of 
Lincoln only extend back to 1792. If 
there are earlier ones, they have been 
lost or scattered. 

Possibly the friends of the Consti- 
tution, looking in this direction for 
reinforcements, employed some of 
the vigilant methods of modern poli- 





tics to strengthen the Grafton county 
delegation, which was already very 
much stronger for ratification than any 
other, and, in fact, was nearly unan- 
imous. If we except the Conway 
district, which was more closely al- 
lied with the politics of the south- 
eastern section of the state, there re- 
mained but one dissenter in the coun- 
ty—Capt. Hutchins, of the Haverhill 
district ; and Capt. Patterson, actual- 
ly a resident of the same class, came 
to the Convention in time to offset his 
neighbor’s vote. 

Capt. Isaac Patterson was a farm- 
er, settled in Piermont before the 
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Revolution. He occupied for many 
years the river farm, at present own- 
ed by John Worthen. His sons, 
John and Joseph, also remained at 
that place, and, later, the quaint and 
venerable Grafton county lawyer, 
Isaac Patterson, returned there, at a 
great age, to end his days at the 
home of Mrs. Rhoda Blaine, another 
descendant of the captain, who was 
the owner and occupant down to 1881. 

Hammond’s_ Revolutionary Rolls 
(Vol. III, p. 539) makes mention of 
the roll of Lieut. Isaac Patterson for 
1781, in the account of bounties, etc., 
paid by the town of Piermont. This 
clearly indicates that he was in active 
service as an officer in the time of the 
Revolution. Other Revolutionary rolls 
which are not preserved on the ros- 
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ters of the militia might have shown 
his advancement. In the public rec- 
ords he was afterwards designated 
as captain. 

He held various town offices in 
Piermont, the most important being 
that of representative, in which ca- 
pacity he served in 1807 and 1808 
Before the November session of the 
latter year he resigned, and a suc- 
cessor was chosen by a special elec- 
tion. The cause of his withdrawal 
from the office does not appear. 

He died Oct. 25, 1811, at the age 
of sixty-one years. 

His record in the Convention is not 
conspicuous, and consists only of his 
travel to and from Piermont, his brief 
service at the June session, and his 
vote for ratification. 


HOWELLS’S MODERN ITALIAN POETS. 


By ApELAIDE CILLEY WALDRON. 


Most sensitive and appreciative 
minds are found often in districts 
remote from the larger cities, that 
hunger and thirst for the published 
thoughts of able students, and care 
for them, when obtained, as for the 
beloved of their youth. But it is 
sometimes the case that circumstances 
prevent free examination of many 
issues, and a presentment of one and 
another is the only available means of 
any acquaintance with them. To give 
a little knowledge of a certain period 
of Italian literature, as studied and 
revealed by one who, famous as a nov- 
elist, is able to carry his keen sight, 
sense of humor, and a kindred poetic 
intuition into the heart of verse, is 
the object of this paper. 


In the introduction to the volume 
is mention of the development in sci- 
entific and realistic matters made by 
Italy since 1870, in common with 
other countries, the author believing 
that the romantic school came to a 
close at the end of a long period of 
patriotic aspiration and endeavor. 

When a nation arrives at an era of 
political tranquillity, of greater or less 
degree, investigations of nature are 
apt to become a prominent feature 
where stirring rhyme was wont to 
ring, or poetic prose to inflame the 
public heart ; and that this is the case 
with Italy goes to prove that of one 
blood are all the peoples of the earth. 
From 1770 to 1870 there was a feel- 
ing among patriots, that, to quote 
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Guerrazzi, there was something to do, 
if not with. the sword, then with the 
pen. Emotion is contagious, or it 
may be epidemic. The wide-spread 
ferment of politics sent to the surface 
its natural froth, but beneath it lay 
the sound wine, pure and strong of 
body, to become mellow and fall of 
use with the growth of time, free 
from the softness and trivialities of 
its earlier days, although these had 
their own little part to do in the work- 
ing out of the later appearance of 
Italian character. 

“The longing for freedom is the 
instinct of self-preservation in litera- 
ture ; and, consciously or unconscious- 
ly, the Italian poets of the last hun- 
dred years constantly inspired the 
Italian people with ideas of liberty 
and independence.” Alfieri, from out 
of Piedmont, belonging by birth to a 
nobility still the proudest in Europe, 
the poet whom his countrymen place 
next after the four great early poets, 
Danta, Petrarch, Ariosto, and Tasso, 
‘*was in literature,” says Howells, 
‘twhat the revolution was in politics,” 
and full of tragic eloquence against 
tyrants. Others are named, showing 
that almost entirely the literary life 
of militant Italy sprang, like Alfieri, 
from the north. But is not this apt 
to be the case in all countries? Even 
our speech changes with the climate 
and our altitude from the sea; and 
while great ardor colors the product 
of the south, it is believed that for 
steadfastness and persistence we must 
look to the northern latitudes and the 
eastern declines of mountain ranges. 
The singer of the south may be happy 
in melody, but he of the north craves 
the ruggedness of fulness of har- 
mony. 
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The author believes Alfieri at his 
best in tragedies based on the heroic 
fables, and likes most the Orestes, 
as giving great vigor of action with 
wide range of feeling. He character- 
izes his genius as vehement, if some- 
what arid, and is struck with what he 
calls the narrowness of his tragedies, 
which have height and depth, but 
not breadth. This, he thinks, is tol- 
erable only because the plays are so 
brief. But this is to be classic and 
Greek: the Roman line of beauty is 
wide of curve, and voluptuous, while 
that of Greece is as Alfierian poetry, 
narrow, high, and severe in the slight 
curve. 

The latter part of the introduction 
is alive with the delicate humor of 
Howells, and, in fact, the most affin- 
ity apparent in the various essays is 
shown, or, rather, revealed, in those 
dealing with humanity after the fash- 
ion of the author of ‘** Silas Lapham,” 
** Our Wedding Journey,” and ** The 
Editor’s Study.” The chapter on 
‘* The Arcadian Shepherds” is entire- 
ly charming in its subtle wit and airy 
fancy, which yet do not lessen the 
sturdy common-sense that Howells 
never lets escape his hold. 

During the long peace after the 
Wars of the Succession, Italy was 
awake in the head, but given over to 
“fantastic immoralities.” Galvani and 
Volta are, it is likely, more familiar 
names to people in general than are 
those connected solely with litera- 
ture ; but it is said that this demoral- 
ization of heart began with a reaction 
against the correctness of Lutheran 
religion, when the Jesuits rose to chief 
power, and the young received edu- 
cation only from priests. Emiliani- 
Gindici, however, says that ‘the 
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moral degradation of what the French 
call the great world was the inveter- 
ate habit of centuries.” This remark 
is made when the critic named is 
about to consider a poem by Parini, 
which is a satire (painting to the life) 
on Lombard nobility, to which class 
the poet was not born. He was evi- 
dently the most instinctive observer 
that can be imagined; but ‘** he who 
had laughed to scorn the insolence 
and folly of the nobles could not en- 
joy the insolence and folly of the 
plebeians.” There might have been 
added to that quotation the truth that 
when one is capable of so exquisite 
scorn as was that of Parini, he could 
but find the insolence of a mob, al- 
ways more brutal than that of another 
class, entirely revolting and unendur- 
able. 

The French Revolution, while it 
had its horrors, gave also its compen- 
sations; ‘‘it bade Italians believe 
themselves men; it forced them to 
think of Italy as a nation.” And at 
last ‘** men and women opened their 
eyes upon an era of work—the most 
industrious age the world has ever 
seen.” The best known poets of this 
time are Monti and Foscolo. Of the 
former, Howells says,—** It is an in- 
teresting comment on this phase of 
civilization, its effervescent, unstable, 
fictitious, and partial nature, that he 
was its most conspicuous poet.” He 
seems to have been a time-server from 
necessity, when with other times he 
might have been a true poet. In a 
translation there are three lines de- 
scribing the arrival of the spirit in 
the presence of God, as follows : 


“There his flight ceases; there the heart, become 
Aim of the threefold gaze divine, is stilled, 
And al! the urgence of desire is lost.’’ 
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Foscolo was a Greek, coming early 
to Venice, and was a secretary of the 
provincial government, beloved by his 
people, who were so fond of hearing 
his voice, that when they heard one 
day another reading in his place they 
were turbulent, till the president called 
out, ** People, be quiet! Foscolo is 
hoarse.” He wrote a famous lyric, 
‘**T Sepolecri,” a poem of burials, or, 
rather, of funeral customs, and a few 
allusions to the fate of heroes, with 
passages on the spiritual significance 
of posthumous honors. He wrote 
also criticisms and romance. 

After a time literary patriotism for- 
bade the Italians to hope to be good 
citizens without being good men. 
This was believed to be romance in 
its highest office by Manzoni, Grossi, 
and D’Azeglio. The explanation of 
this development is able and interest- 
ing. In 1815 there appeared the Sa- 
cred Hymns of the young Manzoni, 
who refused to bear his inherited title 
of count. He is better known in 
America as the author of ** I Promes- 
si Sposi.” A fine translation is given 
of a famous chorus in his tragedy, 
** Carmagnola,” in which, as Howells 
says, is the whole political history of 
Italy ; and as verse, it has the swing 
of a serious army in its solemn, sono- 
rous rhythm. 

Pellico was a truly persecuted poet, 
from whose works the essayist con- 
fesses to have read but little. The 
story of his prison life makes his 
most touching work. From Grossi is 
quoted a remarkably sweet song, 
“ The Fair Prisoner to the Swallow,” 
on whose motive much music has been 
composed. 

The Venetian Carrer died in 1850. 
His ballads are regarded asthe best 
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of his poems, and a powerful and 
peculiar specimen is given, named 
** The Duchess.” 

Berchet wrote emphatic political 
and patriotic poetry, and the passion- 
ate verse translated is called ‘+ Re- 
morse.” 

In ‘‘Arnaldo da Brescia,” by Nic- 
colini, is poured out that distrust felt 
toward the temporal power of the 
pope by thousands of Italians; and 
excellent versions are given freely in 
the chapter devoted to this author. 

The story of Leopardi is of itself 
a romance and tragedy. His Greek 
studies made him famous, and his 
poetry is the essence of melancholy. 
His genius is comparable in its tem- 
perament, if one may so speak, to 
that of Emily Bronté. 

In Giusti, Howells surely finds a 
congenial spirit, and, saying that he 
is the greatest Italian satirist of this 
century, and in some respects the 
greatest Italian poet, his own gifts 
are of so great affinity with these that 
we expect to find in the essay upon 
him all that intimate comprehension 
possessed only by a kindred mind. 
But the likeness is wholly intellectual, 
not moral. 

I cannot deny myself the pleasure 
of quoting from Howells this sentence 
in the essay on Giusti: ‘* It [the 
Italian’s satire] is humor in its best 
sense; and, after religion, there is 
nothing in the world can make men 
so conscious, thoughtful, and mod- 
est.” 

The poems of Dall ’Ongaro, while 
intensely patriotic, are not confined 
in appropriateness to a special time, 
but have that element of universality 
which fits them to a nation, with never- 
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theless a belonging to every one of its 
people. 

In Prati is another proof of the 
general truth that locality has its part 
in the forming of character. He was 
born near to Germany, and has a 
Teutonic element in his poetic tem- 
perament, while his portrait might be 
mistaken for that of a German musi- 
cian. 

Our author regards Aleardi as hav- 
ing in high degree those qualities de- 
manded by present English taste— 
quickness of feeling and brilliancy of 
expression. He was forbidden to use 
the pencil, so took up the pen, and 
believes himself, for this reason, to 
be too much of a naturalist, and too 
much given to detail. 

From Carcano, Fusinato, and Mer- 
cantini is quoted representative 
verse in excellent translations. ‘*The 
Gleaner of Sapri,” from the latter, 
is a remarkably strong and steady 
ballad. 

Of the essayist’s work, it is unnec- 
essary to say that it is faithfully and 
delicately done—everything from the 
hand of Howells is that: opinions 
as to the merit of different poets 
will be as many as the people reading 
their works : but I do not look on this 
volume as a collection of criticisms so 
much as a presentment of the poets 
named, their surroundings, aims, and 
successes or failures, and as making 
us acquainted with the work of the 
century mentioned, and with Italy 
herself through her devoted and loyal 
sons. Every lover of liberty and of 
literature will enjoy the whole book. 

It is a tribute to true national 
freedom, and Americans particularly 
should appreciate its contents. 
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“THROUGH FAITH BELIEVING.” 


By Virermia C. Hot.is. 


**Oh! sanctify it, Father, to her good, 


As low she bends beneath Thy chastening rod.” y 
(Thus prayed the aged minister of God, 
As by the little altar-rail he stood.) ¥ 
** Thy hand hast dealt the blow, O Lord, but still, 
Though this, her only darling, Thou dost take, a 
We know the bruiséd reed Thou dost not break, 
But bringest good from out each seeming ill. a 
We pray Thee bear this mourning mother up 
By faith, and in Thy everlasting arms i 
Show her her child, free from all earthly harms, 
Though she be forced to drink from Sorrow’s cup. ‘ 


Oh! make her feel a Shepherd kind Thou art, 
Who takest little lambkins to Thy breast 
But that the sheep may follow to their rest 
In pastures green, near to Thy loving heart. | 
And evermore the little ones shall wait, , 
And watch the coming of the mothers dear, 
Who yet a little longer tarry here, 
Ere they are called to pass the Golden Gate.” 


Near by, within a casket, lay the child, 
Fair as the rosebuds in her little hand 
(Herself a rosebud which should yet expand 
To fullest blossom), pure and undefiled. 
The mother gazed upon the little form : 
Within her heart, ‘* It is not just,” she cried, 
‘*To take my precious baby from my side, 
Leaving no nestling there my heart to warm. 
In other homes, where many children are, 
The happy bands remain unbroken still, 
While mine is riven by the Master’s will ; 
My little one is borne from me afar.” 


But e’en as these rebellious thoughts found place 
Within her bosom, grace found entrance too: 
Grace from above enabled her to view 

The pictures which the minister did trace. 

By faith she saw her little one at rest 
In Jesus’ arms, and beckoning her to come. 
‘*T wait Thy time, O Lord, to call me home,” 

She said; ‘** I feel Thou knowest what is best.” 
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LAWYERS OMITTED IN HISTORY OF BELKNAP COUNTY 
BENCH AND BAR. 


By E. A. Hrssparp. 


John M. Berry, at Alton a few 
years, about 1850. 

John A. Kilburn, at Alton a few 
years, about 1857. 

Jefferson M. Moody, at Alton from 
about 1856 for about five years. 

John W. Currier, at Alton now 
and for more than twenty years past. 

Albert E. Hodgdon, at Barnstead 
in 1845 or 1846 a short time. 

Charles R. Rogers, at Barnstead 
about 1848 a short time. 

Noah O. Barnes, at Barnstead a 
few years, about fifty years ago. 

Moses Norris, Jr., at Barnstead a 
short time before he removed to 
Pittsfield. 

H. B. Leavitt practised at Barn- 
stead about 1853 and 1854. 

Charles S. George, at Barnstead 
now and for a long time (though 
perhaps only a statute lawyer, so 
called). 

M. B. Goodwin, at Meredith Bridge 
a few years, about 1850. 

C. W. Clarke, at Meredith Bridge 
about 6 months in 1853 (successor to 
Thos. J. Whipple). 

Wm. P. Bartlett, at Laconia a year 
or two from about’ 1856, in partner- 
ship with Geo. W. Stevens. 

Charles H. Butters, at Meredith 
Bridge a short time, about 1853, in 
partnership with George W. Stevens, 
I think. 

Hiram <A. Spear, at Meredith 
Bridge a year or two, about 1852, 


and then again at same place (which 
had become Laconia) about three 
years from 1855. 

Wm. L. Avery, at Laconia several 
years, commencing about 1859. 

Daniel C. Woodman, at Laconia 
several years, at about the same time 
as Avery and in partnership with him. 

Woodbury L. Melcher, at Laconia 
since about 1862, but not lately in 
practice. 

Daniel S. Dinsmoor, at Laconia 
from about 1864 till his death in 
1883,-but went into banking in 1866, 
and gave up practice. He had been 
a partner of Wm. N. Blair. 

S. S. Jewett, at Laconia now and 
for five or six years past. 

John W. Ashman, at Laconia 
since about 1880, but gave up prac- 
tice a year or two ago, and went into 
banking. 

Benjamin C. Dean, at Lake Village 
a few years, about 1871. 

Edwin P. Thompson, at Gilmanton 
Iron Works a short time about ten 
years ago, then at Belmont till 1884 
or 1885, and since clerk of Belknap 
county supreme court. 

Wm. T. at Sanbornton 
Bridge, I think, a year or more, per- 
haps, fifteen years ago, in partner- 
ship with C. C. Rogers. 

E. S. Moulton was at Meredith 
(not at Laconia), and Ira F. Folsom 
at Lake Village (not at Meredith 
Bridge). 


Norris, 
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THE WEST CHAMBER. 


By Henrietta E. Pace. 


I had a rather peculiar experience 
upon my last visit to Europe, in 
the early summer of ’85, which may 
prove interesting to some. The way 
in which I came to make the trip, 
which was my third, was this: 

One day I sat dreamily wondering 
what I should do and where I should 
go for a vacation that year, as I 
seemed to be deserted by all my 
near and dear ones. My daughter 
was upon her wedding tour, and 
would not be back until late in Sep- 
tember. My busband and son had 
joined a party of tourists whose des- 
tination was the Adirondacks, and, 
as the company comprised only the 
masculine portion of humanity, of 
course I could not go with them. 

I was feeling a little blue and 
out of sorts, and thinking that men 
were decidedly selfish, when the door 
opened, and my brother John came 
in and sat down. There was rather 
a careworn look on his handsome 
face, for he is handsome if he is 
my brother. I soon found out his 
trouble, and set his mind at rest, 
besides settling the vexed vacation 
question. 

His daughter was in poor health, 
and had been ordered a sea voyage. 
His wife was confined to her room 
with rheumatism, and business was 
in such a condition that he could not 
leave without serious injury to it. 
Could I chaperone Edna? Could I! 
Yes, indeed, I could, and would glad- 
ly. Here was an end to all my ponder- 
ing and wondering and blues. My 
destination was settled, and all my 
bills were to be paid. 


In two weeks we were on the briny 
deep. The voyage was delightful, 
and we arrived safely in London one 
bright, sunny day. (They do have 
bright, sunny days in London occa- 
sionally, in spite of the fog stories.) 

We .were hardly settled in our 
lodgings, which were very cosy ones, 
consisting of three pretty rooms, 
which I had occupied on my two 
previous visits, when I received a 
pressing invitation from Lady Brent- 
wood, who is distantly connected, to 
make her a long visit at her beautiful 
country seat in Kent—Brentwood 
Manor. 


I had heard a great deal about the 
beauty of the place,—its park, its old 
trees, its deer, its fine views, and 
water facilities,—but had never as yet 


been fortunate enough to see it. 

She wrote that at present they 
were quite free from company, and 
I should have the pick of the rooms, 
and we could have a few quiet days 
together if I could come right away. 
Unfortunately I could not. Edna 
was feeling fatigued from the voyage, 
and we had brought few dresses with 
us, thinking to get a supply in Lon- 
don or Paris ; andso we could not go 
for a week, at least. It was two 
weeks before we set our feet on the 
train which was to take us thither. 

The guard gave us a first-class to 
ourselves, and promised to keep a 
sharp look-out that we should not be 
disturbed. I slipped a half-crown into 
his hand to sharpen his memory. 

Edna had seemed to improve in the 
milder climate, but was still quite 
feeble, and did not like to be dis- 
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turbed by the idle chatter of stran- 
gers. 

Now if there is one thing I hate, 
in travelling, more than another, it is 
going through tunnels; so, to set my 
mind at rest, I asked the guard if we 
should be obliged to pass through 
any on our route to Brentwood sta- 
tion. He replied,—* Yes, one short 
one and one quite long, and, as they 
are making repairs upon the long 
one, we shall be obliged to go slowly 
through it.” 

Had I set my mind at rest? 
no! 


Well, 
Edna was intent upon a book, 
but as I am too careful of my eye- 
sight to read while journeying, I 
leaned against the window and 
watched the flying scenery for a 
while, and when tired of that, I 
closed my eves, and dreamed, awake. 

A sudden exclamation from Edna 
made me open them again. We had 
shot into the shorter tunnel, but were 
out again before we more than felt 
the darkness. In a short time a 
sharp whistle, together with the slow- 
ing up of the train, told us we were 
approaching the second and longer 
tunnel, and in two seconds we were 
in impenetrable darkness. 

I shut my eyes tightly, and cow- 
ered closer to Edna. I fancied I felt 
something brush my knee. I could 
have sworn I felt a waft of cooler air 
upon my cheek; but that could not 
be, for both windows were shut, as it 


was rather a damp day, and my niece 
was sensitive to the fog. 


A closer pressure on my arm from 
Edna told me we were in the day- 
light once more, and I opened my 
eyes to find a strange man seated 
opposite us—a dark-looking man 
with his hat slouched over his eyes, 
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which glared from under its brim like 
those of a wild beast. He was 
wholly dressed in dark gray, and had 
a travelling shawl of the same color 
spread over his knees. 

I was angry, I can assure you. 
My half-crown had been thrown 
away. My confidence in guards was 
shaken. 

I am not lacking in all kinds of 
courage because I am afraid of tun- 
nels, so I said,—*‘ Sir, are you 
aware that this is a private carriage, 
and that you are intruding?” 

I might as well have spoken to the 
dead. He made no movement. His 
eyes were fixed on Edna’s, and there 
they remained. 

I looked at the child, and she was 
as pale as death, and her eyes were 
fixed on his. 

I touched her, I spoke to her, but 
move or answer she could not. I 
turned to the man. ‘* You are ex- 
tremely rude, sir! Do you not see 
you are annoying the young lady?” 

Not a muscle moved, and the eyes 
stared on, not winking an eyelash, 
that I could see. What should I do? 
He had, evidently, great mesmeric 
power, for my poor little girl could 
not take her eyes from his. 

I had with we a carriage parasol 
which I bent over on its handle, and 
held over Edna’s face. That seemed 
to break the spell, and she fell back 
limp and white, with closed eyes. A 
sarcastic smile on the stranger’s face 
told me he was outwitted. 

I was delighted to find the train 
was slackening up, and at the same 
time, a great shouting attracted my 
attention. I leaned over Edna, and 
looked from the window. A lot of 
children were chasing a pig, and 
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making a good deal of noise while 
doing so. One little fellow caught 
his pigship by the tail before he 
reached the rails, and} stubbing his 
toe at the same moment, pig and boy 
rolled in the dust, for the urchin held 
on like grim death. I laughed aloud, 
and tried to make Edna look, but she 
was still white and faint. 

Then I bethought me of the stran- 
ger. I looked. He was gone! The 
train was still moving, but in a few 
seconds it stopped, and the guard 
came and unlocked the door. 
cross. 

** You told me I should have this 
compartment alone.” 

‘*T did, madam, and so you have 
had.” 

** You There has 
been a man here since we entered the 
long tunnel.” 

‘* But, madam, you must have been 
dreaming. The door was locked.” 

‘*] suppose there 


I was 


are mistaken. 


no such 


I asked, 


are 
things as private keys?” 
sarcastically. 

‘*There are, but not to this car- 
riage as I am aware of.” 

‘* Well, the man was here, keys or 
no keys, and almost frightened my 
niece to death. See how pale she is.” 

‘*T am truly sorry,” he said, look- 
ing at Edna’s sweet, white face. 
**Shall I call a carriage for you, 
madam?” 

‘*T am expecting one from Brent- 
wood, thank you,” and at that mo- 
ment Lady B.’s footman came for- 
ward, touching his hat, and we were 
soon whirling toward the manor. The 
sun was now shining. 

The scenery was enchanting, the 
air delicious, and a faint color stole 
into Edna’s pale cheeks. 
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** Who could that impertinent creat- 
ure have been, child, think you ?” 

**Oh, auntie, I don’t know. His 
eyes were something dreadful. I felt 
like a bird being charmed by a snake. 
I hope I shall never see him again.” 

‘** T sincerely hope you never may. 
I don’t know ‘what to think. The 
guard seemed honest, and contrite 
too. Well, we won’t think of it any 
more. We are going to have a nice 
time in a nice place, and I want you 
to get fat and rosy, so folks will 
think I am taking home an English 
girl.” 

She smiled faintly, and said she 
hoped so too. Certainly the hope 
was far from fulfilment now. 

We were cordially received by 
Lady Brentwood herself, who inform- 
ed us that we had just time for a 
short siesta and a change of dress 
before dinner, it being then five 
o'clock. The house was full, she said, 
and she could not do as well for me 
as she could have done two weeks ago. 
She had kept a nice room for us for 
a week, but then, Lady Ashley com- 
ing, and being of a nervous nature, 
she had to give that room to her. 

I wondered what being nervous had 
to do with the matter any way. 

‘**Take Mrs. Grey’s satchel and 
shawls to the west chamber, Marie.” 
her ladyship said to the maid, ** and 
see that her trunks are carried there 
too.” 

‘* The west chamber, your lady- 
ship?” questioned the girl, in a tone 
of fear. 

‘Certainly, Marie, it is the only 
comfortable one left. There are two 
smaller ones, but they will be close 
and crowded. Still, if you prefer 
them—” 
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**Oh, no. 
means.” 

The girl left us quite agitated. 
When she was gone I turned to 
Lady Brentwood, and laughingly re- 
marked,— 

‘“‘A family ghost, Louise? Have 
you, with all the other attractions of 
this remarkable house, a haunted 
room? and, knowing the strength of 
my nerves, are you going to set me 
the task of solving the mystery?” 

Edna looked pale and tired. I 
wondered if the silly notion would 
unnerve her. 


The west room by all 


** 1 do not believe in ghosts, Mari- 
on. There has been some talk about 
that west chamber, but I have placed 
no confidence in the reports. It is 
one of the most comfortable in the 
house. Two of the windows give, 
upon the park, a splendid view. One 
of them, and that is the greatest 
drawback, overlooks the stables ; and 
one is apt to hear rough language 
once in a while, or to catch glimpses 
of the maids flirting with the grooms, 
but it is easy enough to keep the 
window closed and the curtains 
drawn.” 


‘* What form 


” 


does the ghost as- 
I asked, not to be diverted 
from the theme. 

** My dear Marion, I do not know, 
never having seen or heard anything 
myself; but I have heard 
conflicting stories. 


sume? 


several 
I do not wish to 
unsettle your mind by telling any of 
the absurd tales that have been told 
tome. I do not wish to bias your 
judgment. I will let you form your 
own opinion upon the subject. Your 
niece can occupy the smaller room 
which opens into it, and I think you 
will be very comfortable. Oblige me 
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by not questioning the maids. If 
anything disturbs you, I will change 
apartments with you. That is the 
best I can do.” 

After that I would have slept with 
half a dozen ghosts in my room be- 
fore I would have made complaint. 

Escorted by Lady Brentwood her- 
self, I ascended to my room. It was 
delightful. Two large bay windows 
overlooked the park. In one of them 
was a cosey lounge, and by drawing 
the draperies one could shut oneself 
from the rest of the room. A light- 
stand, loaded with books, stood by 
the lounge, and I promised myself 
many bhvurs of pleasure on that lounge 
and with those books. A stand of 
blooming flowers stood in the other. 
The bed was a marvel of comfort and 
elegance. <A beautiful matting was 
on the floor, and here and there were 
laid choice rugs. 

A large wardrobe and a dressing- 
case and a number of easy chairs 
constituted the remainder of the fur- 
niture. There was a bath and dress- 
ing-room attached, and a pretty little 
room Edna might call her own, though 
I assured her she might sleep with 
me if she preferred. 

I made her lie down for half an 
hour, and then, after a bath and a 
fresh toilet, looked much 
freshed and extremely pretty. 


she re- 

She is a blonde of the most brilliant 
type. Her hair is like burnished 
gold, and her eyes, a lovely liquid 
brown, soft as a brooding dove’s, and 
her skin is something marvellous. 
But there—I am partial. She was 
was more fragile looking two years 


ago than she is now, but lovely never- 
theless. 
She wore a cream crépe, with crim- 
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son roses, and her neck and arms 
gleamed like marble. The excite- 
ment of meeting so many people sent 
a delicate pink to her cheeks and a 
sparkle to her eye, such as I had not 
seen since I became her chaperone. 

Lady Brentwood introduced us to 
several people, but the introductions 
were cut short by the announcement 
of dinner. I was taken in by a cabi- 
net minister, and Edna by a baronet ; 
and we, by chance, were seated side 
by side. Hardly were we seated, 
when happening to raise my eyes, 
they encountered those of the gentle- 
man who had so unceremoniously en- 
tered our railway carriage on our way 
hither. He evidently recognized us, 
for his eyes left mine to seek Edna’s. 
I felt worried, and glanced at her, 
but was gratified to see her return his 
look with a haughty stare, and con- 
tinue the conversation with 
cort. 

Afterward, in the drawing-room, 
we were introduced to him by Lord 
Brentwood. He was a lord, too,— 
eldest son of the Duke of Somerville. 

‘*Not quite right there,” Edna’s 
baronet informed her, tapping his 
own forehead lightly, ** but perfectly 
harmless.” I had my doubts about 
it then, and afterwards——Well, I 
will not anticipate. 

For weeks he was Edna’s shadow, 
and many were the jokes at her ex- 
pense. She did not like him, but 
she pitied him. She escaped his at- 
tentions whenever she could, and 
when she could not she was barely 
kind to him. I can conscientiously 
exonerate her from any accusation of 
flirting with him. Indeed, she put 
him off several times, but uselessly, 
for one day he asked her to be his 


her es- 
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wife. Of course she refused him, and 
he was wild for a time; then he be- 
came moody, and followed her where- 
ever she went, until she was afraid to 
leave my side, unless in other com- 
pany. 

But she was seldom alone. Mr. 
Marchmont (who is her husband now) 
took excellent care that no one should 
molest her. 

About the haunted room? Well, I 
had not been troubled at all. I slept 
well, heard nothing worse than the 
hostler’s whistles, and saw nothing 
more than a few harmless flirtations, 
until Ah! you begin to look eager. 

One day, about three weeks from 
the day of our arrival, I left Edna iv 
Hubert Marchmont’s care, and went 
up to my room to have a quiet time 
reading. I snuggled down upon the 
comfortable lounge, and, taking a 
magazine from the table, began to 
read where I left off when the lunch- 
eon bell rang. I became quite inter- 
ested, though I felt drowsy, and read 
for perhaps half an hour, when, rais- 
ing my eyes, I saw Edna was lymg 
upon my bed, with her back to me, 
dressed in her cream crépe (I won- 
dered why she had changed her dress, 
for she wore blue at luncheon), and 
with crimson roses at her throat. 

Was it a rose petal that was slowly 
dropping over her neck from under her 
burnished hair? No, Great Heavens! 
it was blood! When had she come 
in? How had she been hurt? Faster 
came the crimson stream, over her 
dress, down the side of the spotless 
bed drapings to the floor. It was a 
small flood, now. It crept over the 
beautiful matting, nearer and nearer 
to the couch on which I sat, mute and 
horror-stricken. I could not move. 
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I could not scream. On came the 
crimson flood. Just as it was about 
to touch the edge of my white wrap- 
per I grasped it with my cold fingers, 
and drew it up. A shriek burst from 
my frozen lips, and—I awoke. 

It was a dream—a horrid one to 
be sure, but still, thank God! a 
dream. Three different times that 
dream fell upon me, and three times 
I awoke to thank God it was only a 
dream. 

I said nothing to Lady Brentwood ; 
in fact, I did not tell any one. 

One day Edna dressed for dinner 
earlier than usual, and put on her 
cream crépe and crimson roses. I 
could not help a chill running down 
my spine. Just as she stepped into 
my room a knock came at the door. 
A lovely flush flew into her cheeks as 
I called for whoever it was to enter. 
The door opened, and who should 
come in but Hubert Marchmont. 

He excused himself for intruding, 
but Well, it was the ** old, old 
story,” and what could I say? I 
liked him; she loved him. I gave 
them my blessing, and referred him 
to her father. 

They were just leaving the room 
for a stroll before dinner, when Hu- 
bert stopped, and putting his hand 
in his coat pocket, drew out a small 
revolver. Edna drew back with a 
faint cry, and I felt a little startled, 
when he said,— 

‘*A little toy I took from that lu- 
natic Somerville five minutes ago. It 
was pointed at my head. Wait a 
minute until I take it to my room 
and put it under lock and key.” 

I cannot imagine to this day what 
prompted my next remark, for I am 
mortally afraid of firearms. 
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‘** Put it on this table until you re- 
turn. Your room is on the other side 
of the house, is it not?” 

**Thank you. Yes, it is. I will 
leave it with pleasure, if you are not 
afraid to have it so near you.” 

In less than an hour Edna returned 
alone, rather downcast. 

‘- What brings you back so svon, 
love? It is almost an hour to din- 
ner.” 

‘** Lord Brentwood sent for Hubert, 
and then that tiresome Lord Somer- 
ville came up and began to rave, so 
I thought I would come to you. 
Auntie, he is the plague of my life. 
I am actually afraid of him. I really 
fear he will injure Hubert. I hope 


he will tell his lordship of the attempt 

he made on his life this afternoon.” 
While she was talking she threw 

herself on my bed, in the very posi- 


tion I bad seen her in in my dreams. 
I felt nervous. I really expected to 
see the blood stream over her neck. 

**Turn over this way, Edna,” I 
said. 

**T am very comfortable this way, 
auntie. The light would hurt my eyes.” 

** You will spoil your dress, dear ; 
and it would be a pity, it is such a 
pretty one, and so becoming,” I 
wheedled, but uselessly. 

** No, I shall not, dear; and I am 
so tired.” 

In five minutes she was fast asleep, 
and I resumed my reading. From 
the door I could not be seen, the 
draperies concealing me, and I could 
not see the door without leaning for- 
ward. Edna had left it ajar, which 
accounted for my not hearing it open. 

When I next looked up, my blood 
froze in my veins, for standing be- 
side the bed, glaring down at my 
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darling, was the dark devil who had 
so annoyed us, and who had invaded 
our railway carriage. 

Great heavens! what should I do? 
I dared not scream, as I felt that 
would be the signal for my darling’s 
death. 

I looked around wildly, and my 
eyes fell upon the revolver. Dared 
I use it? I had seen my husband and 
my son use them often. Could I? I 
grasped it stealthily, fumbled with it 
for an instant, then, as he stooped 
over the sleeping girl, I aimed at his 
right arm, and fired, and—can you 
believe it?—hit it. And ah! Great 
Heavens! a gleaming razor fell from 
his grasp to the floor. 

He rushed, raving, from the room, 
after one wild look at me, right into 
the clutches of a posse of servants 
led by Hubert and Lord Brentwood, 
who had not sent for him. 

Hubert had told Lord Brentwood 
of the attempt on his life. They 
started to find Somerville, and were 
met by a servant, who told them he 
had seen the harmless (?) lunatic 
going, raving, in the direction of the 
west chamber, with an open razor in 
his hand. Hastily calling two other 
servants, they were just in time to 
take him into custody at my door. 

Well, if ever a middle-aged lady 
was kissed and cuddled, lauded and 
made much of, that middle-aged lady 
was myself. Hubert on one 
Edna on the other, knelt and kissed 
my hands, and patted my cheeks. 
And 1? Well, I laughed and cried, 
and made an idiot of myself. 

When Lady Brentwood came up, 
as she did immediately, I told her of 
my three dreams. She turned pale, 
and looked serious. 


side, 





Chamber. 


“That is what has made this a 
haunted chamber. It is called the 
‘Dream chamber.’ No one has slept 
in that room a month without being 
warned in some way or other, so they 
say. Had you not been forewarned, 
Edna would have now been a corpse.” 

I slept there another month, but 
no more untoward dreams affrighted 
me. 

Edna grew fairer and fresher every 
day, and when, after two months’ 
stay in Paris, she, Hubert, and I set 
sail for America, she was as rosy and 
gay as any English girl we had left 
behind us. 

Our travelling companion is under 
treatment in a private lunatic asylum, 
and, bh am happy to say, is steadily 
improving. It was not considered at 
all strange that he should have a key 
to our compartment, as he was always 
up to some mad caper or other, they 
told me; and the greatest wonder 
was that he had not broken his neck 
long ago. He had evidently caught 
a-glimpse of Edna, and determined 
to see more: hence our trouble and 
fright. He had been dipping into 
spiritualism and clairvoyancy quite 
deeply, and had injured his nervous 
system to such an extent that disap- 
pointment in love had seriously im- 
paired his mind: hence his attempt 
upon the lives of Hubert, whom he 
considered his rival, and Edna, whom 
he really loved, and whom he raved 
over long after we left, Lady Brent- 
wood wrote. 

Well, Hubert and Edna have been 
married considerably over a year, 
and they are very, very happy. 

Their little girl? Oh, she is named 
Marion, and is the handsome image 
of a handsome mother. 
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THE CANISTEO MYSTERY. 


By W. A. Ferausson. 


I am not superstitious; I am not 
metaphysical ; I am not even specu- 
lative. I have no theory to prove, 
nor do I attempt or pretend to ex- 
plain what is strange in the narration 
of events which have been told to me 
time and time again in the old home- 
steads of the locality where the occur- 
rences transpired. I shall not do more 
than to give a bare transcript of the 
tale as told to me, but will leave each 
reader to speculate, philosophize, or 
sneer over it as best pleases him- 
self. 

It is only a hundred years since 
the advance guard of civilization— 
the woodsmen and pioneers—began 
to move upon western New York, 
and form settlements in the forests 
and along the wild and fertile valleys 
of streams, hitherto navigated only 
by the bark canoe of the Indian. In 
1788 all of the state of New York 
west of Utica was embraced in one 
town organization— W hitestown—and 
was, for the most part, a wilderness, 
among whose deep glens, pine-clad 
hills, and lovely valleys yet resound- 
ed the echoes of the war-whoops of 
Brant and his savage Iroquois. 

The Canisteo valley was among 
the earliest settled portions of this 
region. Early in 1788 Solomon Ben- 
nett, Captain John Jamison, Uriah 
Stephens, and Richard Crosby came 
as explorers for a settlement from 
the Wyoming valley in Pennsylvania, 
and discovered its beauties. The 
valley, about half a mile wide, was 
bordered by steep, pine-covered hill- 
sides, that inclosed large tracts of 


magnificent timber, and hundreds of 
acres covered with grass *‘so high 
that a horse and his rider could pass 
through it undiscovered.” In 1789 
the valley was occupied by settlers 
for the Pennsylvanians. 

Contemporaneously with this, many 
other settlements were made in west- 
ern New York. A new metropolis, 
intended to control the vast agricul- 
tural wealth of the great Northwest, 
whose golden harvests, floated to Buf- 
falo, must go down the canal soon to 
be built by this new city to Baltimore, 
for shipment to England, was estab- 
lished only twenty miles away by 
an aristocratic English company, and 
was named Bath, from a patron— 
Lady Bath. Here race-coarses and 
theatres sprang up like magical crea- 
tions, and grand races and theatrical 
representations were given with royal 
accessories, and the high court life 
of London mingled, in the streets yet 
full of stumps, with fndians, negroes, 
wild frontiersmen, Quakers, and Ma- 
ryland planters. Here speculation 
in land ran wild. Robert Morris, 
the great financier of the Revolution, 
Oliver Phelps, Nathaniel Gorham, 
and others made large purchases 
from the state of Massachusetts, 
which held title to a great area. 
Surveyors were active from Lake 
Ontario to the Pennsylvania line, 
and Bath was one of their central 
locations. 

The settlers on the Canisteo were 
of a different mold. Of gigantic 
size, and equal in development of 
muscle to the old gladiators of Rome, 
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they competed with the savages in 
their games and hunts, and with 
success. Their fame in hunting, 
wrestling, running, and feats of 
strength extended to the Susque- 
hanna and the Chesapeake. 
the honest frontiersmen 


Among 
were min- 
gled wild, turbulent characters, who 
had fled from civilization to secure 
exemption from deserved punish- 
ment. It was, doubtless, from the 
presence of these, that now and then 
rumors of darker deeds than friendly 
bouts with Indians would go out 
from the valley, and mysterious dis- 
appearances of individuals would be 
spoken of in the * down-county ” 
settlements with ominous shakes of 
the head. 

(Years after this time, when civ- 
ilization had farther penetrated the 
wilderness, and courts of law were 
not so remote, travellers with large 
sums of money justly dreaded to pass 
through some of the gloomier por- 
tions of the Canisteo valley; and 
almost down to the present time, 
when railroad after railroad has 
brought the full tide of nineteenth 
century progress into the valley, 
certain persons would turn pale and 
tremble whenever they heard the 
question, ** Where is Wetherbee?” ) 

But, however attractive the task, 
I did not start out to write a history 
of this beautiful section. To place 
my story in its proper setting, how- 
ever, the origin, character, and sur- 
roundings of the Canisteo people had 
to be given, and I will now hasten to 
narrate my tale of other days. 

In 1792 a large log mansion, of the 
primitive construction of new coun- 
tries (with vast stone chimneys at 
the ends which terminated in huge 
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fire-places, where on winter nights 
would blaze and crackle immense 
fires of gigantic logs), was erected on 
a beautiful elevation near the mouth 
of ‘* Colonel Bill’s” creek, a small 
tributary of the Canisteo. The house 
was a little way off the valley road, 
but the travel up the creek passed 
close by it. This house had a pe- 
culiar individuality. During the day 
it sat gloomily, like a warder, or 
fortress rather, guarding the entrance 
to a cave of treasures. In the night 
its large and numerous windows 
threw out light and cheer in every 
direction into the darkness. Many 
belated ones were thus brought to 
enjoy the free-handed hospitality of 
the mansion, which for many a mile 
was known as ‘the best stoppin’- 
place in the valley.” 

Henry Lee, the owner, was a Vir- 
ginian, who had migrated hither 
from pure love of the wild sports 
and freedom of the new country, 
and had brought his wife and three 
daughters to bloom as wild flowers 
in the shadows of the deep pine for- 
ests. Except this one family, all of 
the dwellers in the several miles of 
settlement along the valley were con- 
nected by marriages and inter-mar- 
riages, reaching through several gen- 
erations of life in their old Pennsyl- 
vania home; and it mattered little 
whether you spoke of a Baker, a 
Crosby, a Hallett, or a Stephens, 
the one of whom you spoke had 
relatives in all the other families. 
Not so with the Lees. No one in 
all the valley was akin to them, and 
the arrogance of the true Virginian 
pride held them aloof from all entan- 
glements in this direction, although 
many of the young men felt their 
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hearts beat quicker when the eyes 
of the maidens rested on them, and 
would gladly have installed them 
mistresses of really valuable home- 
steads. Mr. Lee was in the prime 
of life, muscular and vigorous as a 
Hercules, and as proud of display- 
ing his strength and skill as he was 
strong and skilful. It was said, also, 
that he was wealthy ; that long stock- 
ings of good woollen yarn filled with 
broad yellow sovereigns were some- 
times shown by him, when, after 
strong potations of the old Scotch 
whiskey he had brought from Balti- 
more, his heart was communicative 
to some one he deemed a friend. 

The Indians either held him in 
reverence as a valued friend and 
counsellor, or hated him from his su- 
periority to them in muscular sports 
or in tracking deer and bear. He 
mingled with the settlers, taking 
none into his confidence, and none 
presumed upon the reserve he per- 
sistently maintained, but esteemed 
him for his prowess, his hospitality, 
and his worth. 

Mrs. Lee was a little, plodding 
worker, content to be the shadow of 
ber husband and to reflect his wishes 
in all things. 

The eldest daughter was a large 
brunette of charming presence, and 
a dashing and winning magnetism. 
Though dwelling in the forest, she 
had the graces and refinements of 
her earlier Virginian life; and it was 
no wonder, when the young English 
surveyor, Abbott Pearson, came from 
Bath on business for the great Eng- 
lish land company, that the remem- 
brance of the blue-eyed, fair-haired 
English maidens faded away entirely 
under the potent influence of this 
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daughter of the wilderness. Nor 
was it wonderful that his courtly 
manners and frank and cultured 
speech should cause a new sensa- 
tion to steal over her,—a feeling so 
sweet and so dreamy as to be in 
itself full recompense for a lifetime 
of adversity. The pair soon became 
accepted lovers, and Pearson lin- 
gered for weeks in the sunshine of 
her presence. 

The emerald tintings of spring 
were succeeded by the parched 
brownness of mid-summer, and, still 
wrapped in their happiness, these 
two would explore the many roman- 
tic places of interest which Nature 
had scattered here with prodigal 
hand, and, under sunlight, starlight, 
and the silvery softness of the moon, 
paint glowing pictures of a long fut- 
ure redolent with happiness. The 
young sisters, light and cheerful girls, 
laughed at their sister’s change, and 
pronounced love to be ‘a horrid 
nuisance.” 

In this bright dream of love there 
were intervals when Pearson’s duties 
as surveyor called him away for long 
periods of time, but ever, his labors 
over, his return to the valley was 
prompt, and his reception gracious. 
The comment of the settlement was 
almost unanimous in praise of the 
union; but one dark, sinister-looking 
fellow, who had somehow wandered 
here from an unknown place beyond 
Albany, was heard to mutter, and 
more than once, that they would 
never be married. 

Time passed. One year comes and 
goes; another comes, gathers in the 
fulness of the summer’s wealth, and 
goes; and yet another season calls 
for activity after a long and snowy 
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winter. Pearson took his leave of 
the one so dear to him, and of her cir- 
cle of friends, and started to explore 
the strange lands of the Genesee 
country. He would not visit the 
valley again until his labors were 
completed, and he ready to bear his 
betrothed as a bride to his English 
home. 

Autumn drew near. The long grass 
of the natural meadows had been 
made into hay and safely housed to 
feed the droves of cattle during the 
months of winter. The dry leaves 
of the ripened corn rustled in the 
wind. With its heat and drouth, and 
long summer days full of sounds of 
peace and songs of birds, the heated 
season had again come to a close, 
and all things went on as usual in 
the quiet valley. All was tranquil 
and happy. Little change could be 
noted; only a few more patches of 
clearing among the giant pines told 
where new settlers had chosen homes. 

September 24, 1799. For two or 
three days the wind has blown up the 
river, predicting storm. The smoke 
has dropped, and clings in low lines 
of blue to the foot-slopes of the bills. 
For two or three days the stillness 
has been oppressive, no sound break- 
ing the monotony but an occasional 
low of cattle, the croak of the tree- 
toad, or the note of the whip-poor- 
will. Away up the valley a dark 
haze is developing into cloud-masses 
which roll into white puffs or pack in 
black strata, and crowd down into 
the narrow spaces between the hills, 
changing the daylight to a dull yel- 
low color as the now heavy cloud- 
column comes steadily on from the 
north-west. At sunset, with a blind- 


ing flash and reverberating peal, the 
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equinoctial storm bursts forth in 
fury, and all is darkness, terror, and 
confusion. The steep water-courses 
on the hill-sides soon fill, and pour 
mad streams into the larger branches 
and creeks, and before long the Can- 
isteo feels the accession, and a flood 
of wild waters succeeds to the for- 
mer gentle river. 
out. The tardy hunter seeks shel- 
ter in some deep nook or convenient 


No one ventures 


cranny in the rocks. It is a night of 
fear, of dread, and of premonitions 
of evil—a night that will long dwell 
in the memory with a strange feeling 
of awe, of wonder, and of horror. 

Morning came at last. The storm 
still beat in fury, and swollen tor- 
rents roared louder and 
each hour added weight to the burden 
of waters they were carrying to the 
sea. But the darkness was gone, 
and humanity—restless ever—could 
no longer be confined to narrow 
walls. 

Abbott Pearson, on his return from 
his duty of exploration, was hastening 
to the Lee mansion, where was wait- 
ing for him the tender and true em- 
bodiment of his ideal love and wife. 
The dimness of the trail and the vio- 
lence of the storm had kept him from 
reaching the valley, and he was com- 
pelled to pass the first night of the 
storm in a settler’s cabin, six miles 
from his destination. 

The gray light of the morning had 
searcely penetrated the rain-drops, 
however, before he was ready to fin- 
ish his journey. With light heart 
and rapid footsteps he passed along, 
giving little heed to the pelting of 
the storm. His way was often ob- 
structed by fallen trees, deep gul- 
lies, and swollen streams, and it was 


louder as 
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not until near mid-day that he ap- 
proached a familiar eminence from 
which he had often viewed the Lee 
homestead, lying a mile away on the 
opposite side of the river. 

As the rain-curtain rises at inter- 
vals, he faintly discerns the outline 
of the hills beyond, but not the house. 
What strange thing is this? Anxious- 
ly he presses on to the bank of the 
river, now stretching out in enormous 
width over the low meadows, and a 
succession of rapids with extreme 
velocity of motion. 
be seen! 


No house is to 
The mighty edifice with 
its timbers of heavy oak has com- 
pletely disappeared ! 

With conflicting emotions of won- 
der and anguish he hastens up the 
He 
Trees with 
massive roots and monstrous logs are 
whirling on the agitated surface, and 
no crossing is possible. Hour after 
hour he paces up and down the bank. 
Hour after hour the roaring waters 
deny him progress. 


river to seek some passage over. 
is forced to wait long. 


It was three days before the waters 
subsided, and to his excited mind 
it might have been three years. At 
last the attempt is made with a raft, 
which is successfully landed. With 
rapid footsteps Pearson distanced his 
companions and apprvached his des- 
tination. Two silent heaps of stone 
marked the location of the fire-places, 
but the house and its inmates had 
vanished. Nothing but the shattered 
chimneys and the broad foundation- 
stones was left to indicate that here 
had been a home of happy people ; 
and they had no voice to answer the 
wild wishes to know what had _ be- 
come of the loved dwellers in that 
home. All was lost in impenetrable 
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mystery ; and the same dark, uncer- 
tain mystery that surrounded their 
fate on that gloomy morning still 
enshrouds it, heavy, palpable, never 
to be lifted or cleared away, and only 
intensified by the passage of years. 
Whether lightning struck and fire 
consumed the building, the flood con- 
cluding the tragedy, can not be told. 
Some spoke of robbery; that the 
broad gold pieces were incentives 
enough to cause some villains to defy 
Oth- 
the threats uttered 
against the lovers’ happiness, and 


the storm in doing evil deeds. 
ers spoke of 


laid the crimes of murder and arson 
at the door of the dark, evil-eyed 
man who had made the threats. 
These were conjectures merely ; noth- 
ing could be proven. 

Abbott Pearson searched for months 
in every direction and in every way 
to ascertain if the family had not 
been saved, but his search was in 
vain. Never, from the time 
the storm burst in its wild fury upon 
the valley, were they ever seen, and 
never came one word to tell of 
their doom. Father, mother, the be- 
trothed maiden, and her sisters, all 
had gone,—swept away like a puff 
of smoke in a morning breeze. 

With his young life crushed and with 
a premature look of old age, Pearson 
at last responded to the call of duty 
from his English home, and crossed 
the Atlantic; but the ambitious 
dreams of early manhood were never 
again to be-experienced, and, after a 
few years of listless existence in 
that land of quiet, he entered the 
Asiatic service, and fell while fight- 
ing recklessly in a desperate hand-to- 
hand encounter with an overpowering 
number of Malays. 


when 
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This is the story. There are many 
as exciting and far more strange, 
but the sad romance has been kept 
in the memory of the people by other 
occurrences, which, at regular inter- 
vals, bring a fresh discussion of the 
tragedy. 

The attractive site of the mansion 
was soon taken for a home by an- 
other settler, and the fertile acres of 
the Lee estate were too valuable to 
be long unoccupied. The whirl of 
life moves along, and the memory of 
the former occupants gradually fades 
away. Ten years have passed. It 
is now 1809. The heavy pines have 
grown fewer, and more dwellings are 
scattered along the rich interval. 
The night of September 24 was mild 
and calm. As the midnight hour ap- 
proached an alarm of fire was given, 
and evidenced by the bright reflec- 
tion on the sky; and now the second 
mansion on this site was destroyed. 
No lives were lost, as the discovery 
was made early enough to save the 
inmates. 

But now the strange element of 
our story makes its appearance. On 
September 26, 1809, so say the rec- 
ords, George Hornell and Samuel 
Hallett made affidavit before Uriah 
Stephens, ‘‘ that, on the morning of 
September 25, 1809, as they were 
coming through the woods on the 
hill across the creek from the place, 
and at about the hour of sunrise, 
they both,—and each for himself 
makes oath,—saw the Henry Lee 
mansion standing as it used to stand 
on the place whereon it was built.” 

Ten years again pass. The same 
location is occupied by another dwell- 
ing. Again the night of September 
24 is one to be remembered. Not 
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now the wild, furious flood nor the 
equally wild and furious flames is the 
agent of destruction. A whirlwind 
comes at sunset, sweeping down 
**Colonel Bill’s” creek, and carrying 
forest, rocks, and buildings before 
it. The heavy frame of the Stephens 
house is as a straw in its cyclonic 
fury, and the large edifice is crushed 
into fragments, which are scattered 
far and wide. No one was in the 
building ; but, strange! in the pitchy 
darkness of the following night, a 
large building with many windows, 
illuminated as the home of Henry 
Lee had been, was seen on the very 
spot where it had once stood, and 
from which the whirlwind had just 
swept another building. Not one 
witness alone, but the whole Stephens 
family saw this appearance, as did 
the sympathizing neighbors who had 
hastened thither. 

From this time on, it is said, this 
house bas appeared regularly on the 
24th day of September of each tenth 
year. Sometimes by night, some- 
times by day, has that eidolon been 
seen by credible witnesses. One thing 
is certain: whenever a house has oc- 
cupied this site upon the anniversary 
of the day of the first destruction on 
which the ghost of the old mansion 
is due to appear, some apparent acci- 
dent has removed it; sometimes, as 
we have told, by freshet, fire, and 
whirlwind, and once again a freshet, 
enormous in its volume, was the 
destroyer. The last destruction was 
in 1879, when Thomas Hallett’s 
house was burned. In addition to 
these occurrences, it is also said that 
every family living here has been 
afflicted with a noticeable mortality. 
Not one is now left of the family of 
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the last owner. Within a very few 
years, husband, wife, and two sons 
have died. 

Thus you can see how it is that 
every tenth year brings again into 
public gossip the old love-plight of 
the fair-haired Saxon and the warm- 
blooded Virginian beauty, and the 
mysterious tragedy of that stormy 
September night of a century ago. 

As I said when I commenced to 
write, I have no theory to advance. 
Whether these appearances come 
through the operation of some oc- 
cult power to tell of a horrid crime, 
now long hidden, or whether the 
series of accidents were but peculiar 
coincidences of time 


and place, 
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which have wrought upon imagina- 
tions we may well suppose to be keen- 
ly sensitive, it is not for me to say. 
I tell the tale I heard from those who 
will not abate one jot or tittle of 
their belief that the old mansion with 
its household does thus periodically 
visit the earth for a brief period as 
accusing witnesses to testify of a 
horrid crime. 

If any would care to investigate 
this mystery, I refer them to any of 
the old settlers of the Canisteo val- 
ley. They will be less dispassionate, 
and will place it in far more vivid 
colors than I have seen fit to use, and 
also strenuously exert themselves to 
aid in discovering any solution. 


COL. JOSEPH HUTCHINS, 


Delegate to the Convention of 1788 for the Class constituted of Haverhill) Warren, 
Piermont, and Coventry (now Benton). 


By J. Q. Bittincer. 


Joseph Hutchins was one of the 
earlier settlers of Haverhill, when 
population was first pouring into the 
Cohos country, and seems to have 
had quite a hand in shaping public 
affairs in those days. His former 
home is not known, and, so far as 
the records show or anything can be 
learned of him, he comes upon the 
stage with the suddenness of an Arab 
sheik; and, folding his tent, he as 
suddenly disappears. He quite likely 
belonged to the Hutchins family that 
came into Bath at an early day, and 
who were so prominent in the his- 
tory of that town; but all inquiry in 


regard to the matter has failed to dis- 
close just what the relationship was. 

As a delegate to the convention of 
1791, he is given in the record the 
title of colonel; and from the care 
that was generally observed at that 
period in those matters, it is a reason- 
able inference that his military rank 
is correctly stated. 

The reorganization of the militia 
which followed the war gave occasion 
for more men of military rank (gen- 
erals and colonels possibly excepted) 
than are now so distinguished. Much 
of the manuscript record of the mili- 
tia in the adjutant-general’s office, 


1 Notrs. An examination of the records of all the towns in the Haverhill class discloses nothing con- 
cerning the election of a delegate to this convention. The Piermont records, however, have this singular 


item: 


“March 26, 1788, voted Capt. Isaac Patterson as agent to attend the convention at Concord to act for 


or against the Federal Constitution.” 


In the convention Capt. Patterson appears as the delegate for Franconia and Lincoln. 
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covering the period between the war 
and the vear 1809, is missing. Of the 
books taken to Washington many 
years ago, two manuscript volumes of 
rolls also are gone, and probably will 
never be recovered. 

When, therefore, the early records 
give a citizen a military title to dis- 
tinguish him from the doctors and 
deacons, posterity cannot safely dis- 
pute its validity. 

Col. Hutchins was prominent in 
both civil and military affairs. I find 
that he was chairman of the board of 
selectmen in 1769, and again in 1789 
and in 1791 he was a member of the 
board, the latter year again its chair- 
man. In 1788-9 he was a repre- 
sentative to the general court, and in 
1791 his name appears in the town 
records as being chosen with Gen. 
Moses Dow to the same position. As 
the town had only one representative 
at that time, it is not quite clear what 
this record means; but reference to 
the house journal for that year indi- 
cates that only Gen. Dow served for 
a time early in the year, but at the 
later sessions Col. Hutchins alone 
appeared. The choice of two repre- 
sentatives for Haverhill that year is 
probably accounted for by the trans- 
fer of Gen. Dow to the senate, of 
which he was a member for 1791-2. 

Capt. Hutchins was a member of 
the committee to ‘‘see that the results 
of the Continental Congress were ob- 
served in Haverhill.” Haverhill dur- 
ing the Revolutionary struggle had a 
strong minority who were opposed 
to the patriot cause, and numbered 
amongst its adherents such prominent 
and influential men as Col. Porter, 
Squire Crocker, Col. Taplin, and oth- 
ers. The object of the above com 
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mittee, of which Capt. Hutchins was 
a member, was to keep this minority 
from impeding the struggle for na- 
tional liberty. Capt. Hutchins was 
also a member of the Committee of 
Safety in 1775-6. 

The committee of fifteen towns on 
the frontier had a meeting at Capt. 
Hutchins’s house, April 3, 1778. He 
was one of the officials then proposed 
for the district of Haverhill. Thus 
he seems to have been identified with 
the party that favored a union with 
Vermont. 

In 1780 he was in command of a 
company of rangers that served on 
the frontier between Cohos and Can- 
ada. He was also in the patriot 
army when Gen. Burgoyne surren- 
dered, and led an independent com- 
pany on that occasion, composed of 
enlistments from Haverhill and from 
Bath. 

In 1788 he was a delegate to the 
convention that adopted the Fed- 
eral Constitution, and alone of all 
the Grafton county delegates voted 
against its adoption. Much conject- 
ure has been rife in regard to this 
vote, but no light as yet has been 
shed upon it so as to clear the matter 
up. Whether from conviction or 
from political bias he was opposed to 
the Federal Constitution, or whether 
he fell under the powerful influence 
of the leaders in the convention who 
led off against the constitution, is not 
known. 

The reason that moved him to 
cast the single vote from Grafton 
county against the adoption of the 
Federal Constitution has never been* 
made clear. I am not aware, how- 
ever, that Col. Hutchins’s vote has 
ever been impugned, or that he was 
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governed otherwise than by the clear- 
est conviction of patriotic duty. 

In this connection, attention may 
be called to a significant historical 
fact. 

The Haverhill class had no repre- 
sentative in the convention at its first 
session. The delegation from Graf- 
ton county was then presumably ex- 
pected to vote unanimously for the 
ratification of the proposed Federal 
Constitution. Col. Hutchins first ap- 
peared at the second session. At the 
same time, also, came Capt. Patter- 
son of Piermont, as the delegate for 
Franconia and Lincoln. He voted 
for ratification. His Haverhill neigh- 
bor’s vote was neutralized, and the 
majority for the constitution was the 
same as if neither had been sent 
to this final session. There may have 
been a fine hand which moved the 
wires in the interim between the ses- 
sions. Under ordinary conditions, we 
should suppose that Franconia and 
Lincoln would send one of their own 
resident citizens on such a mission, 
if, indeed, they were actually entitled 
by sufficient population and due or- 
ganization. Samuel Livermore and 
Elisha Payne evidently were not the 
men to return to the decisive vote un- 
der the disadvantage of a hostile gain 
in their own stronghold. 

Col. Hutchins, also, in 1791, was a 
member of the convention to revise 
the Constitution of New Hampshire ; 
and this appointment, coming so near 
to the convention for the 
adoption of the Federal Constitution, 
would seem to indicate that his nega- 
tive vote in the earlier convention did 
not impair the confidence of his fel- 
low townsmen. Dr. Bouton, in his 
account (State Papers) of the con- 
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vention that ratified the Federal Con- 
stitution, gives brief sketches of a 
number of the more influential and 
noted members of that body. He 
makes no mention of Col. Hutchins— 
a circumstance which would indicate 
that either he knew nothing about the 
history of Col. Hutchins, or that he 
was a new man tothe public. But 
the fact of his appointment at that 
day to so marked a trust, when only 
men of character, as a rule, were eli- 
gible to such positions, singles Col. 
Hutchins out as a man of more than 
ordinary standing and influence. 

The last mention of Col. Hutchins 
found in the public records is in 
1798, when he joined with Col. 
Charles Johnson, Simeon Goodwin, 
and Joshua Howard in a petition to 
the general court for relief from per- 
sonal liabilities incurred in 1776 in 
the public defence, when, with Eph- 
raim Wesson and James Bayley, both 
of whom had afterwards removed 
from the state, they were the Com- 
mittee of Safety for Haverhill. They 
describe the exposed condition of the 
town, the flight of many of the inhab- 
itants, their own sacrifice of property 
and provisions to maintain the guards 
and scouts, to equip their soldiery, 
and to build four large forts. The 
document is dated November 22, and 
is an interesting and valuable chapter 
of the Revolutionary history of the 
north-western New Hampshire fron- 
tier. (Hammond’s Town Papers, vol. 
2, p. 187.) 

Of Col. Hutchins’s family nothing 
has been learned, nor has anything 
come down the stream of time of a 
traditional nature that throws light 
upon his history, or in any way illus- 
trates his character. 
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FROM THE FRENCH OF SULLY PRUDHOMME. 


By Etuet S. Mason. 


In a lowly tavern, 
From thick and clumsy glasses 
Purple wine flows free to each one as he passes. 
In a chalice rarely fine, 
Of a clearness like to crystal, 
Is more wine. 


And on a high pedestal 
This cup waits, as on a throne— 
Whosoever will may claim and have it for his own : 
All see its beauty shine ; 
Yet, trembling, choose the tavern cup 
Of purple wine. 


A VANISHED CITY. 


Somewhere in the thirties St. Jo- 
seph, Fla., was a thriving city of sev- 
eral thousand people. There was also 
a railroad running from Iola, on the 
Apalachicola river, to St. Joseph. 
To-day there is not a vestige of the 
city remaining. nor of the railroad. 
William Samuels, an old colored man, 
who lives near Bainbridge, told us 
the other day that many years ago 
he lived in St. Joseph, and travelled 
thence by the railroad from Iola; 
also stating that it was the first and 
the last time in his life he ever rode 
on the cars. He was astonished when 
we told him that both city and rail- 
road had been in the grave for over 
forty years. —Bainbridge Democrat. 


In the winter of 1871-2 the writer 
started, with a guide, to walk from 
St. Andrew’s Bay, Florida, to Apa- 
lachicola, a distance of seventy-five 
miles. Starting late one afternoon, 
the party took a few hours’ rest on 


the outer beach; and early the next 
forenoon entered the silent and de- 
serted streets of the old city of St. 
Joseph. For many years the place 
had been given over to the wilder- 
ness. Nota single house was stand 

ing, and only piles of brick indicated 
their positions. The streets were as. 
well defined, however, as when, a 
quarter of a century before, St. Jo- 
seph was one of the thriving cities of 
the Gulf coast. Its position is indi- 
cated on all the older maps; and it 
has one of the finest harbors in the 
world. Large trees were growing 
on what was once the bed of the rail- 
road. There is a tradition at Apa- 
lachicola that many years ago the 
plague of yellow-fever visited the 
place and killed off about half the in- 
habitants: the rest went away never 
to return. 
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JOHN N. McCLINTOCK, 
Concord, N. H., 
Offers for sale the following books relating to 


NEWT HAMPSHIRE. 


The Prices are Net. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE Historical Society, the present time, with genealogical no- 
Collections of, Vol. I, containing Pen- tices of the principal families, and an 
hallow’s Indian Wars, Historical Sketch account of the centennial celebration in 
of Concord by Jacob B. Moore, Census 1850. S8vo, pp. 488, index iv.  Illus- 
of 1775, Sketch of Bedford, Ancient Doc- trated, with maps, lith., and wood cuts, 


uments, New Hampshire Register, 1758, cloth. 

Original Letters, and very much of in- Boston, 1852. 6 00 

terest to the antiquarian. 8vo, pp. 336. HOLLIS, N. H. History from First Set- 

Half bound. Concord, 1824. 2 00 tlement in 1879, with many biographical 
NEW HAMPSHIRE Hist. Soc. Collec- sketches of early settlers, their descend- 

tions. Vol. II. Wheeler’s Narrative, At- ants and others. By Samuel T. Wor- 

tack of Indians at Walpole, Annals of cester. Illus. with maps and 2 engrav- 

Keene, Proclamations of Burgoyne and ings. 8vo, pp. 349, cloth. 

Schuyler, 11 Washington letters, etc. Boston, 1879. 2 40 

8vo, pp. 302. Half bound. NEW HAMPSHIRE, History of. Com- 


Concord, 1827. 200 prehending events of One Complete Cen- 

NEW HAMPSHIRE Hist. Soc. Collec- tury from discovery of River Piscataqua. 
tions. Vol. III. Journal of John Pike, By Jeremy Belknap. Vols. 1 and 2. Svo, 
Sketches of Northwood, Historical half bound, uncut. Boston, 1813. 7 00 


Sketehes of Warner, Penacook Papers, Full set, 3 vols., half bound, 11 00 
etc. 8vo, pp. 304, cloth. Concord, 1832. NEW HAMPSHIRE Churches: Com- 
Reprint, Manchester, 1870. 2 00 rising Histories of Congregational and 
NEW HAMPSHIRKE Hist. Soc. Collec- Feedipunien Churches in state, with no- 
tions. Vol. V. Public Records, Public tices of other denominations. Also con- 
Archives, Historical Sketch of Amherst taining many interesting incidents con- 


by John Farmer, ‘Sketch of Durham, nected with First Settlement of Towns. 
Sketch of New Ipswich, Sketch of By Robert F. Lawrence. 
Hampstead, Stevens’s Journal, William 8vo, pp. 624, cloth. 

Cogswell, History of Councillors Went- Claremont, 1856. 3 00 
worth, Meshech Weare, Dr. Daniel NEW HAMPSHIRE. Sketches of Suc- 
Oliver’s Address. 8vo, pp. 308, paper. cesstul New Hampshire Men. Illustrated 


Concord, 1837. 2 00 with 88 steel portraits. 8vo, pp. 315, 
NEW HAMPSHIRE Hist. Soc. Collec- cloth, gilt edges, new. 


Frontispiece. 


tions. Vol. VI. Account of Society, Me- Manchester, 1882. 3 50 

moir of John Farmer, History of Atkine NEW HAMPSHIRE, Sketches of the 

son, Address of Rev. Dr. Charles Bur- History of, from its settlement in 1623 

roughs, Memoir of Joseph Badger, Ad- to 1833, comprising notices of the mem- 
| dresses of Levi Woodbury and Jeremiah orable events and interesting incidents 
¢ 


Smith, Memoir of Samuel Abbott, of a period of two hundred and ten years. 
Sketch of Croydon, Society of Cincin- By John M. Whiton. 16mo, pp. 222, 
nati. 8vo, pp. 336, cloth. cloth. Concord, 1834. 3 25 
Concord, 1850. 700 NEW HAMPSHIRE Provincial Papers, 

NEW HAMPSHIRE Hist. Soc. Collec- Vol. 1, containing Documents and Rec- 
tions. Vol. VII. Records of N. H. ords relating to the Province of New 
Committee of Safety, History of Chester, Hampshire from 1623 to 1686. Edited 
The Valley of the Merrimack, etc. 8vo, by Nathaniel Bouton, D.D. Published 

. 470, cloth. Concord, 1863. 2.00 by authority of the legislature. 8vo, 
nEW HAMPSHIRE Hist. Soc. Collec- pp- 629. Very scarce. 10 00 
tions, Vol. VIII, containing Province N. ft. Prov. Papers, Vols. [, IT. 13 00 
Records and Court Papers from 1680 to « “ «*  T, IL III. 16 00 


1692, with notices of Provincial Coun- 5 -“ “ Ito XVI 
cillors. 8vo, pp. xvi, 484, cloth. inclusive, 16 vols. 8vo. 50 00 
Concord, 1866. 200 N.H. Prov. Papers, Vol. IV. 3 00 
NEW IPSWICH, N. H., History of, +e se “ 4 300 
from its first grant in MDCCXXXVI to “e ue « XIV. 3 00 
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GRANITE MONTHLY, Vols. 1 to 11, 


inclusive, 11 vols. Royal, 8vo, cloth. 


Dover and Concord, 1877, 1888. 25 00 
GRANITE MONTHLY, Vols. 1 to 10, 


10 vols., half calf, many inserted plates. 
30 00 
Single number, 15 cents 


GRANITE MONTHLY, Vol. 3, cloth. 3 00 
oe “sé “ 4, “é 8 00 

“ e “ 1, * 600 

“se se “es 5, “es 2 00 

“ ot *é 6, +. 2 00 

‘ e “é 7, “e 2 00 

“e se se 8, “* 2 00 

‘ ses ss 9, é 2 00 

“ee + ae 10, “ee 2 00 

“ 2 00 

BAY STATE MONTHLY, Vel. 1. cloth. 
2 00 


N. H. Adjutant General’s Reports, 2 vols., 
1865, 2 vols., 1866, 1 vol., 1868, 5 vols., 


8vo. 7 00 
CHESTER, N . H., History of. By Ben- 
jamin Chase. 6 00 


KIMBALL. Joseph, Family.8vo, cloth. 2 00 
MARSH, John of Salem. 1633-1888. 3 00 
DART MOUTH MEMORIALS. Judges 

Recently Deceased. 8vo. cloth. 1 00 
WEBSTER, Daniel. Dedication of Statue. 


Concord, 1886. 100 
HISTORY of Pembroke, N. H. 8vo pp. 
208. By John N. McClintock. 1 copy, 


bound in half morocco, many inserted 
plates. 25 00 
[This book is very rare; only 25 copies 
were saved when the edition was condemn- 
ed by the supreme court of New Hamp- 
shire; 24 copies were given away to per- 
sonal friends and public libraries, and this 

is the only copy offered for sale.] 
STARK. Memoir and Official Correspond- 
ence of Gen. John Stark, with biogra- 
phies of Phinehas Stevens and Robert 
Rogers. By Caleb Stark. 8vo, pp. 495. 
Concord, 1877. 2 50 


MANCHESTER, N.H., History of. By 


C. E. Potter. 5 00 
MASON, N. H.., History of. 4 00 


ISLES OF SHOALS, Among the. By 


Celia Thaxter. 1 50 
ISLES OF SHOALS. By John Scribner 
Jenness. 1 50 


GILMANTON, N. H., History of. 5 00 
NEWCASTLE, N. H., History of. By 

John Albee. 1 50 
RAYMOND, N. H., History of. 4 00 
HARRIMAN, Life of General Walter. 3 00 


SEWALL, Life of Jotham. 1 00 
U.S. HISTORY. Botta. 2vols. 500 
ee “ Frederick Butler. Li- 
brary. Vols. II, III, 3 00 

N. H. As It Is. Imperfect. 1 00 
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PORTSMOUTH RAMBLES. _— Second 
series. Imperfect. 1 00 
N. H. GAZETTEER. Farmer & Moore. 
1823. 400 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, History of. Col- 
ony, Province, State, from 1623 to 1888. 
By John N. McClintock. 

[John N. McClintock’s just published 
history will be found the most complete 
and adequate history of the state which has 
yet been given to the oo An enthusi- 
astic antiquarian, a devoted collector of 
all literary material bearing upon the his- 
tory of the state, the editor of the Granite 
Monthly (almost) from its establishment, 
the author has enjoyed exceptional oppor- 
tunity and advantages for the preparation 
of his work, and has made free, and at the 
same time judicious, use of the best pro- 
ductions of others. If there be ground for 
criticism, it is more in the arrangement 
than in accuracy of statement or authen- 
ticity of facts. The result is a work which, 
if not a model history of a grandly historic 
commonwealth, is certainly an invaluable 
thesaurus of historical fact, which will re- 
pay the careful study of those interested in 
the genesis, growth, and development of 
American institutions, and which will also 
be intensely interesting to the general 
reader.—Boston Evening Traveller, Dec. 
27, 1888.] 


8vo, pp. 700, cloth. 3 00 
8vo, pp. 743, cloth, with appendix. 3 50 
Half Russia. 4 00 

a3 with appendix. 4 50 

Half morocco. 4 50 

* with appendix. 5 00 

NEW HAMPSHIRE, History from its 


first discovery to 1830. By Edwin D. 


Sanborn. S8vo, cloth, pp. 422. 2 09 
NEW HAMPSHIRE As It Is. Perfect 
copy. 38 00 
ME RRIM ACK AND BELKNAP Coun- 
ties. Perfect. 7 00 





A story of thrilling adventure in the 
great cafions of the West, by Major A. R. 
Calhoun, entitled The Gold Land, is begun 
in the New York Ledger for February 9th. 
The Ledgers containing the first eight in- 
stalments of this story will be sent (as a 
trial subscription) to any one who sends 
twenty cents to Ropert Bonner’s Sons, 
175 Williams street, New York. This 
sacrificing offer will remain open until the 
first of April only. It is made by the pub- 
lishers of the Ledger because they believe 
that trial subscribers will become perma- 
nent subscribers when they find out what 
an excellent paper the Ledger is in its new 
and artistic form. 
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